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WRECK OF THE SHIP ELIZABETH, 

The engraving below is from a drawing made 
for us recently by Mr. Alfred Waud, who visited 
the spot for the purpose, and drew the wreck of 
the Elizabeth as it lies stranded on the beach near 
Scituate Light. Mr. Waud has selected early 
evening for the time of his representation, and 
produced a fine effect. The American ship 
Elizabeth, of Kennebunk, Captain Lord, of 
about 1140 tons burthen, went ashore, it may be 
remembered, during the thick and heavy snow- 
storm of February 26th, on Cedar Point. The 
life boat was manned and put forth to the rescue 
of the crew. The ship was owned by George 
Callender and others of this city, and had on 
board 3500 bales of cotton. The captain, in the 
thick storm, had mistaken the whereabouts of the 
entrance to Boston harbor. As it was found im- 
possible to get the ship off, she was dismantled 
and unloaded where she lies, and her hull sold. 
She lay for weeks without going to pieces, and 
was quite recently in the condition in which she 
is represented in the engraving. But little im- 
provement is necessary to render Scituate harbor 
a safe refuge for ships driven on this coast, but 
the present depth of water is insufficient. It ap- 
pears by the government survey that the proposed 
improvements would require a breakwater and a 
canal of less than a mile in length to the North 
River, these waters at present falling into the bay 
over shallows to Phillips Beach. The expense 
would be comparatively inconsiderable, and itis a 


matter of regret that certain local rivalries have 
hitherto defeated the project. From the cliffs of 
Scituate there is an extensive view on a clear 
day, and the distant line of Capes Cod and Ann 
can be seen stretching out to meet the Atlantic. 
In this vicinity, too, those fond of sea fishing can 
find plenty of sport, and thousands avail them- 
selves of the opportunity during the summer 
months. The vicissitudes of maritime life, the 
strange and changeful scenery of the ocean, one 
of the greatest glories and mysteries of the crea- 
tion, will ever enlist the interest and faculties of 
man while a wave rolls or a tide rises and falls. 
Art and eloquence have found their happiest 
themes in the great deep. How beautifully has 
Dr. Greenwood descanted on the Poetry and 
Mystery of the Sea! ‘ ‘The sea is his, and he 
made it,’ cried the Psalmist of Israel, in one of 
those bursts of enthusiasm in which he so often 
expresses the whole of a vast subject by a few 
simple words. Whose else, indeed, could it be, 
and by whom else could it be made? Who else 
can heave its tides and appoint its bounds ?- Who 
else can urge its mighty waves to madness with 
the breath and wings of the tempest, and then 
speak to it again in a master’s accents and bid it 
be still? Whoelse could have peopled it with 
its countless inhabitants, and caused it to bring 
forth its various productions, and filled it from 
its deepest bed to its expanded surface, filled it 
from its centre to its remotest shores, filled it to 
the brim with beauty and mystery and power ? 
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Majestic ocean! Glorious sea! No created being 
rules thee or made thee. What is more sublime 
than the trackless, desert, all-surrounding sea ? 
What is there more peacefully sublime than the 
calm, gently-heaving, silentsea? What is there 
more terribly sublime than the angry, dashing, 
foaming sea? Power—resistless, overwhelming 
power—is its attribute and its expression, wheth- 
er in the careless, conscious grandeur of its deep 
rest, or the wild tumult of its excited wrath. It 
is awful when its crested waves rise up to make 
a compact with the black clouds and the howl- 
ing winds, and the thunder and the thunderbolts, 
and they sweep on, in the joy of their dread alli- 
ance, to do the Almighty’s bidding. And it is 
awful, too, when it stretches its broad level out 
to meet in quiet union the bended sky, and 
show in the line of meeting the vast rotundity of 
the world. There is majesty in its wide expanse, 
separating and enclosing the great continents of 
the earth, occupying two-thirds of the surface of 
the globe, penetrating the land with its bays and 
secondary seas, and receiving the constantly- 
pouring tribute of every river, of every shore. 
There is majesty in its fullness, never diminish- 
ing and never increasing. There is majesty in 
its integrity—for its whole vast substance is uni- 
form in its local unity—for there is but one ocean, 
and the inhabitants of any one maritime spot 
may visit the inhabitants of any other in the 
wide world. Its depth is sublime: who can 
sound it? Its strength is sublime: what fabric 
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of man can resistit? Its voice is sublime, 
whether in the prolonged song of its ripple, or 
the stern music of its roar—whether it utters its 
hollow and melancholy tores within a labyrinth 
of wave-worn caves, or thunders at the base of 
some huge promontory, or beats against a toiling 
vessel’s sides, lulling the voyager to rest with the 
strains of its wild monotony, or dies away, with 
the calm and fading twilight, in gentle murmurs 
on some sheltered shores. The sea possesses 
beauty, in richness, of its own. The clouds lend 
it the various dyes of their wardrobe, and throw 
down upon it the broad masses of their shadows 
as they go sailing and sweeping by. The rain- 
bow laves in it its many-colored feet. The sun 
loves to visit it, and the moon and the glittering 
brotherhood of planets and stars, for they delight 
themselves in its beauty. The sunbeams re- 
turn from it in showers of diamonds and glances 
of fire ; the moonbeams find in it a pathway of 
silver, where they dance to and fro with the 
breezes and the waves, through the livelong 
night. It has a light, too, of its own—a soft 
and sparkling light, rivalling the stars ; and of- 
ten does the ship which cuts its surface leave 
streaming behind a Milky Way of dim and un- 
certain lustre, like that which is shining dimly 
above. Itharmonizes in its forms and sounds 
with the night und day. It cheerfully reflects the 
light, and it unites solemnly with the darkness. 
It imparts sweetness to the music of men, and 
grandeur to the thunder of heaven.” 
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THE WITCHES’ VICTIM. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

A Few summers ago I spent nearly the whole 
of the warm season among the mountains of 
Virginia. All that region 6f country is fall of 
medicinal springs, a tew of which have acquired 
a name and fame in some wegree commensurate 
with their properties ; but the greater number of 
them, by far, stil! remain unnoticed, and “ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” 

Such a spring I had stumbled upon, the pre- 
ceding summer, and being particularly well 
pleased with its effects upon my system, and 
greatly enamored of the adjacent hunting and 
fishing, to say nothing of the grandeur and beau- 
ty of the scenery, I resolved to make a long visit 
to the place the following year. This resolution, 
unlike many more imporiant ones, wes duly car- 
ried into effect. I installed myself and my 
“traps ” in the nearest farm house, and prepared 
to pile up a supply of health such as would en- 
able me to set potions and pill-boxes at defiance 
for many years to come. 

My boarding and lodging did not promise to 
be of a very luxurious character; but I had not 
come among the mountains in search of delicate 
living, and was determined to take things philo- 
sophically. Besides, I confidently depended on 
my rifle to do wonders for the larder; and I did 
keep a hot fire on the “varments,” but it all 
ended in smoke, except on one occasion, when I 
triumphantly killed one of my landlord’s fat 
turkeys ; that time it ended in a volley of Dutch 
objurgations, and an augmentation of the sum- 
total of my weekly board-bill. 

Fritz Schnigelfritz, usually called “ old Fritz,” 
was a native borr citizen of the United States, 
but of German descent; a descent in the course 
of which he had managed to lose the language 
of the fatherland, without acquiring anything 
better than a very bastard sort of English in the 
place of it. In one respect the descent had been 
what an Irishman might call a descent upward, 
since, in what so many consider “the main 
chance,”’ it had left him in a position far above 
that which his progenitors had occupied. They 
had been Suabian peasants of the lowest class, 
from what an old original of my acquaintance 
calls “time to memorial;’ while he was a 
wealthy American farmer and land-holder. 

At the time when “old Fritz” was young, ed- 
ucation among the Alleghanies was at about as 
low an ebb as can well be imagined; and even 
of the little that was going, he had received in 
his own person but an infi stesimal quantity. To 
read a little, slowly and painfully, and write his 
own name, or something that passed for it, was 
the utmost extent of his educational accomplish- 
ments. And besides being thus illiterate, he was 
as superstitious—as superstitious—as—an igno- 
rant German. 

With such a character, riches, it may be sup- 
posed, would form an exceedingly incongruous 
mixture. But the fact is, old Fritz’s riches did 
not attract much attention. They were anything 
but obtrusive. It would never have done to ap- 
ply to them the oft quoted maxim, de non exist:n- 
tibus et non apparentibus eadem est ratio; for cer- 
tainly their non-appezrance would be very unsafe 
premises whereof to predicate their non- 
existence. 

L arrived at old Fri'z’s domicil a little before 
sunset. Afier a coarse but plentiful supper, the 
old man and old woman, after pointing out my 
dormitory, retired for the night. Their pretty 
danghter Katie, the only remaining (white) 
member of the family, was left alone with me. 

“You are not going too?” said I, as Miss 
Katie took up a candle, and was apparently 
about to light it. 

“J don’t often sit up later than this,” replied 
the young lady. 

“That's because you have nobody to talk to, 
Isuppose. You can’t surely sleep trom now till 
morning ; and it seems to me that even ny com- 
pany might be preterred to a sleepless pillow. 
Am I not right?” 

She smiled—a very sweet smile it was too— 
and put down the candlestick. 

“Tt can’t be possible,” continued I, “that a 
pretty girl like you has absolutely no visitors. 
How about that tall, handsome young fellow who 
was here last night ¢” 

“Goodness gracious! How did you know 
that?” 

I didn’t know it at all. It was purely a ran- 
dom shot, but the bright blush that overspread 


her face told me that it, had strnck home, never- 
theless. Katie was singularly artless and unso- 
phisticated, and hefore we had separated. for the 
night Thad had a peep into the inmost recesses 
of her guileless little heart. 

John Bowden had been there the night before, 
and John was a tall, handsome young fellow, 
too. I became well acquainted with him soon 
afterwards, and I did not feel at all surprised 
that his visits were acceptable to Katie. He was 
just the very person to be acceptable to a pretty 
girl of Katie’s way of thinking. 

But it somehow happens that father and 
daughter do not always look through the same 
sort of mental eye-glass in such cases. John had 
a fault—a terrible one, in old Fritz’s estimation. 
He was poor. Not that he was absolutely indi- 
gent, or even unable to support a wife decently ; 
but he was relatively poor—poor in comparison 
with old Schnigelfri:z. 

John had commenced the world under many 
disadvantages, and he had inherited a sadly poor 
and unproductive farm; but by industry and 
skill he had greatly improved it already, and 
there was every reason to believe that he would 
eventually make it a valuable property, and him- 
self a rich man. 

Thus situated, John plucked up courage 
enough to ask the old man for his daughter. He 
was flatly refused. Fri:z’s objection to him was 
not merely on account of his want of means. 
True, he had a sovereign contempt for poverty. 
But there was another thing for which he had a 
still greater aversion, and that was what he called 
“larnin’.” And, of all sorts of larnin’, that 
which prompted to new fongied methods of ag- 
ricultare was the very worst. 

Schnigcelfriiz bimseif had the good lack to in- 
herit from his father over a thousand acres of vich 
river bottom. It was land of inexhaustible fer- 
tility, where any sort of farming would succeed. 
Jolin Bowden, on the contrary, was the possessor 
of a sterile mountain tract, to reclaim which all 
the means and appliaaces of the improved sys- 
tem of modern agriculture were needed. And 
John, to the ineffable disgust of old Fritz, was 
eagerly gathering and putting in practice all the 
information he was able to acquire. 

But this was not all. Another candidate for 
Katie’s hands had appeared, and one after the 
Dutchman’s own heart. He was about fifty 
years of age, twice a widower, and as rich and 
as stupid as the most fastidious of old fogies 
could desire. Fortunately for Katie, he lived in 
Ohio, and had undertaken to visit her but once. 
He was to make a trip to Virginia, however, 
soon after harvest, and then the wedding was to 
take place. 

Such was the state of affairs. A few months 
would bring the uncongenial suitor, and Katie 
so dreaded the frowns of her father that she did 


“not dare to refuse him. In short, the young 


people were in despair. 

I did not learn all this in my first interview 
with Katie, but before the end of the first week I 
had become the confidant of both the young 
folks, and warmly sympathized with them in 
their difficulties. 

One night, while I layin bed thinking over the 
matter, an idea struck me, which, it appeared to 
me, might be tarned to the advantage of my 
new-found friends. I did not tell them what it 
was, but I bade them be of good cheer, and cher- 
ish a vigorous faith that all would come right at 
last. I then made a few preparations, set my 
“idea” in motion, and awaited. the result. 

In the meantime I had been striving hard to 
become a favorite with old Fritz. I chimed in 
with all his opinions, huxsored his prejudices, and 
carefully concealed from him everything which 
might have a tendency to convict me of the pos- 
session of any such contraband stuff as “larnin.” 
Indeed, I pride myself on the elaborate stupidity 
then and there disp'ayed, as one of the cleverest 
things I have to boast of. 

The reader will perhaps conclude, of his own 
accord, that I did not take all this pains simply 
in order that I might hold a prominent place in 
the good graces of Mr Schnigelfritz; and the 
reader will unquestionably be right. I had a 
special reason for so doing. 

One very warm evening, while a thunder- 
storm was raging, the old man abrupily asked 
me if I believed in witches. 

* Believe in witches? You might as well ask 
me if I believed in thunder and lightning. Do 
I believe the Bible, Mr. Schnigelfritz? Doesn’t 
the good book expressly declare the fact? 
Wasn't the ‘ witch of Endor’ a witch?” 

“ Pe sure it docs—pe Sure she vas.” 


“And is there anybody so ridiculou-ly hard- | 


headed as not to believe in witches?” 

“Pe sure dere is—blenty of ’em. Dere’s my 
darter Gatie, for one.” 

“Come, now that’s not possible.” 


“ Yes, inteet she don’t—1 mean, no inteet she | 
does—I mean she does be von o’ diem vat don’t | 


pelieve in vitehes. Aud a whole heap o’ beoples 
more, all viser as deir faders never was, vat 
dinks dere aint no sich ting.” 

“ You don c tell me so!” 

“ inteet, Mr. bainter,”—-({ was trying to 
make a picture of Katie, and the old man, see- 
ing my colors, set me down as a painter by 
trade) yes, inteet; but Ive seen de vitches 
and felt ‘em too. Dey rites me, just like a horse, 
efery dime I eat fresh bork for supper—dey does 
so, so dey does. And dey rites my horses, too. 
No longer ago as last night dey rote my young 
bay mare Petsey, and de pritles is in her mane 
now. And I know fery well too how dey got at 
her. De horse shoe got off de staple toor, some- 
how, or it nefer vould a happened.” 

“To be sure; and [ would have it nailed on 
again, by all means. It is dangerous to have it 
otf—very dangerous indeed.” 

“Pe sure it is, but—Gortt in Himmel! Vat is 


dat?” And with tve utterance cf these words, | 


the old man, becoming as pale as the texture 
and color of his leather-like skin would let him, 
pointed across the room, and stared in the same 
direction, as if he had seen a ghost. 

The old woman had brought in a lump of ice 
in a basin, intending to tran-fer it to the pitcher, 
and it was upon this ice that her husband's at- 
tention was fixed. A bright, beautiful flame, of 
a purplish color, had suddenly burst forth from 
the frozen mass, and completely enveloped it. It 
was now nearly dark, and the blazing ice illumi- 
nated every part of the room with its soft, bril- 
liant light. 

O'd Fritz seemed actually struck dumb with 
astonishment. He still remained as a: first, with 
open mouth and outstretched arm, as if suddenly 
petrified in that position, and neither spoke nor 
moved, till, the ice being nearly all dissipated, 
the fire went out. Ile then turned to me, after 
drawing a long breath, and said: “ Do you dink 
ic was de tunder and Lightnin’ vat shtrack it?” 

It is no trouble to me generally to “ keep my 
face straight” under circumstances trying to the 
risible faculties ; but the indescribably ludicrous 
expression of old Schnigelfritz’s phiz at this par- 
ticular juncture, made soberfacedness a most 
difficult virtue to practise. With the aid of the 
obscurity, however, I managed to present a tol- 
erably solemn and a sufficiently astounded ap- 
pearance. However it may have been with the 
ice, there was unquestionably one thing that 
looked thunderstruck, and that was old Fritz; 
and for my part I tried my best to follow his 
example. 

As for the old woman, her astonishment was 
not less than that of her husband, while her fa- 
cility in expressing it was far greater. Jt was 
only after exhausting all the interjections and 
ejaculations which her limited vocabulary would 
supply, that she began to hold her tongue and 
look for a candle. 

Katie seemed pleased at the exhibition, rather 
than frightened, or even astonished. When the 
candle was lit, we all hurried to the ice and ex- 
amined it. There was very little of it there, but 
a good deal of water, and a spoonful or more of 
a whitish-looking substance. Old Fritz asked 
me what it was. I told him I thought it must be 
the burnt ice. “ O, yes, pe sure,” said he, and 
carefully treasured it up as such. He said noth- 
ing more about the matter and went off to bed, 
but wi'h an anxious countenance. 

The next day was a very fine one, and I spent 
it chiefly in the woods. The evening meal was 
ready soon after my return. We took our places 
at the table, and Katie raised the pot to pour out 
the tea. It came, and with the first gush old 
Fritz burst forth with the angry interrogatory : 
“ Vat ter tytel you fill de teabot mit ink for?” 

“Tt can’t be ink, father,” said Katie ; “1 put 
nothing in it but tea and water.” 

“] vashed out de bot myself, and I saw Gatie 
put in de tea mit my own eyes,” spluttered the 
old woman, whose tongue, strange to say, bad 
hitherto been paralyzed by astonishment and 
dread. 

“ Aint dat ink, Mishter bainter?” asked the 
old man, handing me a cupful of the fluid from 
the teapot. 

I examined it, tasted it, and pronounced it 
ink—rather too pale to write with, but still un- 
questionab!e, undeniable ink. 


For the first time, I suspect, in many years, 
my landiord was too. much troubled to eat. Loss 
of appetite with him was evidently a serious 
matter, and all the housebold stood aghast. Old 
Fritz was certainly bewildered He knit his 
brows savegely at the inky fluid, and soon left 
the table, muttering and looking things un- 
utterable. 

The old woman had a wonderful tongue of 
her own, which nothing but her husband's pres. 
ence could restrain. As soon as he lefi the ta- 
ble she burst forth and exclaimed, and wondered, 
and O'd! and ah’d! and O, lor’d! and goody. 
gracious’d! and odness me’d! and did you 
ever’d! and no, never’d! and babbled a tabu. 
lous amount of nonsense with a volubility al. 
most as amazing as the inky metamorphosis, 

Looking as grave as fifty country court judges 
all in one, I fled from the wordy tempest—inglo- 
riously fled—and took refuge in the sanctity of 
my private apartment, 

Next day the old man and I were to make pre- 
parations fur a deer hunt, and we accordingly 
set about it, though, it must be confessed, with 
no great alacrity on his part. He was still 
brooding over his late experiences, and his som- 
bre, inky ruminations had so colored the whole 
moral man, as to make his face almost as dark 
as his thoughts. 

In general, old Fritz was a keen sportsmen, 
and, in spite of his years, was still as tough as 
seasoned hickory. Our venatical prepurations 
seemed to rou e him a little, and it was with 
some degree of cheerfulness that he took hold of 
an iron ladle for the purpose of melting some 
Jead wherewith to mould rifle-bullets, while I 
prepared to preside at the casting. 

Furnished with a sufficient quantity of the 
“raw material,” the ladle was placed over a fine 
hot bed of coals at the kitchen fire, and— bang! 
came an explosion like the bursting of a cannon, 
which shook the very beams and rafters of the 
house, and scattered lead, ladle and Datchman 
promiscuously over the floor. Gathering him- 
self up, and diligently rubbing his shins, the dis- 
comfited operator gazed ruefully around and em- 
phatically ejaculated ; “ Vitches agin, by tam!” 

“Why, what on earth did you put into the la- 
dle?” asked I, who had, strange to say, remained 
wholly unscathed in this “ wreck of matter and 
crash of ”’—pots and kettles. 

“T didn't put noting at all into de latle but te 
leat. It’s dem cussed vitches, and noting at all 
else. Don’t you dink so?” 

1 looked unutterable wisdom, and gave a Lord 
Burleigh like shake of the head, put on a sadly 
severe countenance, and said nothing. 

“It must be vitches,” persisted Fritz. ‘“ Five 
pounds of powder couldn't a mate sich a bust- 
up; and dere vasn't not von grain of powder in 
te house, secin’ as how Chon Kroomer he vas 
gone to de shtore to bring some.” 

I tipped him the Burleigh head-shake again, 
successfully, I think, reflecting in my own coun- 
tenance the solemn stupidity of his—no offence, 
be it understood, to the immortal memory of the 
august Klizabeth, et catera, et cutera, et cutera. 
Then, as before, I wound up the matter by very 
emphatically saying nothing. 

As the old man weuld not have touched the 
ladle again with a ten-foot pole, I was obliged to 
take charge of it, and “albeit unused to the 
melting mood,” I managed to complete the job 
without further disaster. Our day’s sport, how- 
ever, turned out but indifferently, for my com- 
p2nion was so gloomy, so palpably witch-ridden, 
that anything like cheerfulness was out of the 
question. 

At the teatable that evening he appeared to 
be in a semi frightened condicion all the time. 
He looked suspiciously at everything he handled, 
and seemed constantly hauated by the apprehen- 
sion of its blowing up under his very nose. The 
meal was finished, however, without any such 
catastrophe, and it was with an air of returning 
confidence that the old man held out his glass to 
get it filled with water from the pitcher. 

Having had his tumbler filled, he was about to 
carry it to his lips, when suddenly from the very 
centre of the limpid element there burst furth a 
tiny flame, with a miniature explosion, from 
which arose a beautiful little wreath of white 
smoke, forming an exact circle, and growing 
gradually larger and larger as it ascended to- 
wards the ceiling. Another soon followed it, 
and another, and anocher, till the water was all 
a-blaze with their brilliant flashings, and the air 
above filled with beautiful circlets, quivering 
gracefully as they yielded to the impulse com- 
municated by the faintest breath of air. 
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“QO, mein Gott!” groaned the bewildered 
Dutchman, “de latle shoots, and de ive burns, | 
and de water burns, and dere’s ten tousand little 
tyf-ls a wrigglin’ and a dancin’ in de shmoke!” 
“'The poor old fellow was really in a terrible 
fix, and actually feared that the witches were 
about to turn him out of house and home. The 
old woman, as usual, gave vent to her feelings in 
an interminable torrent of words. The young 
one gazed admiringly at the miniature lightnings 
as they flashed fiom the surface of the water, and 
the circlets of smoke so singularly graceful in 
their fairy evolutions. She was consti‘uted by 
nature a genuine admirer of the beautiful, and 
this admiration was all the more active and sin- 
cere because «f the rare opportunities she had 
for its indulgence. 

As the old farmer sat gloomily resting his el- 
bow on the table and his head upon his hand, I 
whispered to him privately to remain afier the 
withdrawal of the women, as I had something of 
importance to say to kim. He nodded his head 
and remained where he was, with his eyes 
gloomily covered. 

In half an hour or so the old woman, having 
talked herself almost asleep, came up and asked 
him if he wasn’t ready to go to bed, but he very 
emphatically told her to mind her own business, 
and not bother him, wherenpon she and Katie 
both evacuated the apartment. 

“Mr. Schnigelfritz,” said I, as soon as we 
were alone, “this isa sad affair, truly. It does 
certainly seem as if some evil influence had 
taken possession of the house.” 


“Te's de vitches—dat’s vat it is, Mr. bainter. 
Dey’ il sarve me just like dey did Chon Shprok- 
el, and not leaf me von cent to shake mid anod- 
er. I knows dey vill.” 

I nodded my head, but in so doing acted a 
villanoas fib, for I knew very well that the 
“spirits”? who had ruined Jolin Sprogel all came 
out of a rum-bottle. 

“ Ah, yes,” continued Fritz, “it’s jist noting 
else but tem scountrel, rascal, fillain!’ He 
spoke gloomily and despondingly, still keeping 
his face covered with his hand. 

“Hus-h! my dear sir, it is dangerous to talk 
in that way. We don’t know who may be listen- 
ing to us.” 

Slam—bang! Old Fritz bounced from his 
seat, fur the words had hardly left my lips when 
a tremendous explosion shook the house, and 
brought Katie and the old woman back again, 
_ considerably en déshabille. Having, with some 
difficulty, induced them to return to their re- 
spective couches, I said: 

“My caution, you see, was not unnecessary. 
We were overheard, beyond a doubt.” 

“Mein Gott, yes. Vat shall I do?” 

“Well, Mr. Schnigelfritz, I'll help you in this 
matter if Lcan. Now there are various sorts of 
evil influences which torment mankind, and the 
first thing for us to do is to find out certainly 
whether these are witches or not ” 

“Ye sure.” 

“There are a number of ways of doing this, 
and I think we shall be able to get at the truth 
without much dificulty. Did you ever happen 
to see any Aydrophlogisticated silver 

inteet. Vat is it?” 

“Well, sir, it is a magical preparation, very 
costly and precious, and very difficult to procure. 
]t is distilled from common silver, previously 
mingled with the ashes of a certain bird, called 
the phenic This bird inhabits the deserts of 
Utopia, and it is almost as much as a man’s life 
is worth even to enter them; consequently the 
phoenix is a bird that is very rarely seen, and the 
ashes are sold to magicians and philosophers at 
an enormous price.” 

“ Vonterful !”’ 

“It takes fifty grains of the ashes, and four 
hundred grains of the common silver to make a 
single grain of the hydrophlogisticated.” 

“ Vonterful !” 

“T have a small quantity of it here. You see 
it looks like meltetl silver, and that is the great 
Secret, to melt the silver and keep it from getting 
hard again. That is effected by the phanix 
ashes It is a little harder than quicksilver.” 

“Mein Gott! Do let me see it.” 

“Take care! It is dangerous to handle it.” 

“ Der tyfel!” exclaimed old Fritz, and leaped 
backward with an agility hardly to have been 
expected at his time of life. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said I, “it wont hurt 
you unless you handle it.” 

“Does it plow up ?” 

“No no, but it has a great many magic prop- 


| cellent test fur witches. 


erties, and among others, that of being an ex- 


It will force them to de- 
clare themselves. If they have been playing 
any tricks upon you, by making use of this sub- 
stance, and r peating certain magic words, you 
will force them to do the thing over again. Now 
if it is really the witches who have made the wa 
ter burn, by virtue of this wonderful hydrophilo- 
gisticated silver, 1 will cause them to repeat the 
miracle, against their will.” 

“ Vonterful !” 

“T take a small bit of it, you observe, and 
throw it into this basin of water, repeating these 
powerful words of incantation Z/vrum quorum 


spiritorum, phoscophornio, chrononhotonthologos 


No sooner had the magic silver touched the 
water, than a beautiful rose-colored flame burst 
forth, while the little globule danced nimbly over 
the surface, fiery coruscations darting and flash- 
ing around it in every portion of its course. My 
companion’s feelings were too deeply moved to 
fiud vent in any ordinary expression of astonish- 
ment. He gazed in silent, awe-struck admira- 
tion, and seemed to feel himself in the actual 
presence of Satan. 

With another one of those Lord Burleigh-ish 
wags cf the head, concentrating all a prime min 
ister's wisdom in one single oracular vibration, I 
admitted the melancholy truth, and pronounced 
the witches to be a genuine, A no. one article. 

“There can be no doubt about it,” said I; 
“but still we cannot be too sure, and it will do 
no harm to vary the experiment. And these 
trials, 1 may remark, are not useful as tests 
merely They serve adouble purpose. Witches, 
it is well known, can only exercise a certain 
degree of bewitchment, and every time we force 
them to do a miraculous thing of this sort, we 
compel them to part with a portion of the be- 
witching principle, and of course weaken them 
to that extent.” 

“ Vonterfal !” 

“The magic words, pronounced in a peculiar 
manner, will force them to do a great many 
things, particularly when connected with certain 
magic preparations like the hydrophlogisticated 
silver. What say you, shall 1 proceed with the 
trials?” 

“ Pe sure.” 

“ Well, here are the magic spectacles of Tris- 
migestus. I wave them three times over your 
head, and then repeat the words of the incanta- 
tion: Z/orum quorum spiritorum, phoscophornio, 
chrononhoionthologos! Now put them on, and 
look at the candle.” 

“ You sure dey vont plow up ?” 

“No no, not a bit of it. Put them on, shut 
one eye, and then look steadily at the candle. 
There, now, how does it look ?”’ 

“It’s as creen as crass.” 

“Pall them off. How does it look now ?” 

“Mein Gott! It’s as ret as bloot!” 

“Put them on again. What do you see now ?” 

“It’s all black. I don’t see noting!” 

“Just so. The witches belong to a fiery 
country, down below, you know, and they have 
the power todo many things with fire.” 

“ Plow up lates ¢” 

“Yes, blow up ladles and men, too. But we 
don’t want them to do anything of that sort. 1 
will show you a very curious lamp, such as is 
used fur the purpose of distilling the hydrophlo- 
gisticated silver.” 

“ Vont she plow up?” 

“ What ?” 

“De hydrophobyflisticated lamp ” 

“No no, not a bit of danger. We'll light the 
lamp and then blow out the candles.” 

“Gott in Himmel! Mishter bainter, you look 
*zacly like a deat man’s corpse !” 

“ Look at yourself, in the glass.” 

“ Tousand tyfels ! We both deat men!” 

“Deat? Not we. The witches are making 
sport of us. They never can kill us as long as 
we can say, ‘Z/orum quorum spiritorum, phosco- 
phornio, chrononhotonthologos !’ There’s not the 
least danger of it.” 

“Tlarum scarum,  spirit-more rum, california, 
photograph, phrenology! 1s dat right ?”’ 

“ Never mind, never mind ; I'll say it for you, 
and that will do just as well. This is only a 
trick of the witches to frighten us. I'll soon put 
astop toit. I'll just shut up this dark lantern 
in which the lamp stands, and say the magic 
words. There, you secit’s all right again. Now 
we can force the witches to make the lamp burn 
any color we please. Suppose, for instance, we 
say a beautiful pale violet. Shall we?” 

“Pe sure.” 

“Very well. Put your hat over your eyes, 
and hold it there till 1 tell you to look. That's 


right.‘ quorum spiritorum, phoscophoruio, 
chrononhotonthologos ? Now look.” 

“ Dat is peantifal 

“A very pretty violet. What will you have 
next? Choose any color you please.” 

“ T choose brick dust color.” 

“Very good. Brick-dast let it be. Cover 
your eyes. ‘J/orum quorum s;iritorum, phoseo- 
phorsio, chrononhotonthologus Look!” 

“Yes, inteet—de cvlor of de new meetin’ 
house.” 

“Very well. What will you have next ?” 

“ Ret—crimson.” 

“Here goes fur crimson. 
‘Thorum quorum, de’ Look. Tiere you 
have it. Did you ever sce anything prettier ?” 

“Tt is peautiful—coulda't be prettier color.” 

“ What next?” 

“ Creen.” 

“ Very good. 
the words, and green it is. 

“ Burple.” 

“ Purple you have. 

“Oranche.” 

“Orange itis. What next?” 

“ Mein Gott and fader! Dat is enough. Dem 
vitches must pe de vous vat mannyfagdures de 
rain-pows, pe sure.” 

* Well, the fact is, there is hardly anything 
they can’t do, it you put ‘/7 rum quo un’ at 

“Dey couldn’t make you hold dat hot tea- 
kettle in your hand.” 

“Yes, they could.” 

“Dat tea-kettle on de fire, dar? 
tyfels! Vy, it’s bilin’ hot.” 

“No matter for that. I'll hold it. ‘ Z/orum 
quorum spiritorum, phoseophorniv chrononhotonthA- 
Now take it off the fire and set it on my 


Cover your eyes. 


Go through the motions, say 
What more ?” 


What next?” 


Tousand 


gos 
hand.” 

“ Tunder and blitzen! Don’t it purn?” 

“No, indeed. Try it yourself. ’ 

“No, tank you. I'm blenty sadisfied.” 

I will not trouble the reader with a minute his- 
tory of the “course of sprouts” through which 
I conducted the awfully bewitched mountaineer. 
I continued to ply him with miracles similar to 
the above until he had hardly a particle of com- 
mon sense left; and if the Evil One had actu 
ally appeared, in an ocean of blue blazes, and 
carried him off bodily, Ido not think it would 
have added one iota to his utter bewilderment, 
astonishment and consternation. 

“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed, at last, “ I dink 
I shall die! O, Mishter bainter, is dere no vay 
to get rid of dem?” 

“Well, Mr. Schnigelfritz, I consider it my 
duty to tell you that this of yours is no common 
case. If it were we should have exhausted the 
witch power long ago. It is very plain to my 
mind that these spirits of evil are very angry 
with you for some reason or other, I cannot tell 
what. It is of the last importance to you to 
discover what this is, and if yon can discover it, 
then lose not a moment in obeying their com- 
mands, or the consequences may be terrible. 
Your life might pay the forfeit.” 

Having said this, I made an awkward attempt 
to snuff the candle, and put it out. 

“Gott in Himmel! vat is dat?” faltered old 
Fritz, as he pointed with a trembling hand to the 
opposite wall, where, in letters of flaming fire, 
appeared these words: “ Give Katie to Junn, 
OR YOU WILL REPENT IT FOREVER!” 

“J will, Mishter Tytel, pe sure I vill, as soon 
as efer you blease!” roared the old man, the 
moment he succeeded in spelling out the mean- 
ing of the fiery capitals. 

“ That is all I want, but see that you do it 
cried a strange, hollow voice at his elbow. He 
turned and saw—or at least he always declared 
that he saw—a terrible apparition, ten feet high, 
all wrapt in flame, and breathing fire and brim- 
stone. He gave but a single glance at the awful 
figure, and sunk upon the floor, half dead with 
fears too overwhelming to be borne. When he 
recovered a little, and at length took courage to 
look up, the candle had been relit, and the Evil 
One was gone. 

“Mein Gott, Mishter bainter,” he groaned, 
“vat in heafen’s name you dink of dat?” 

1 replied only by an ominous shake of the 
head—Burleigh fashion, of course. 

“You dink dey let me ’lone if I gif Gatie to 
Chon Bowden—eh ?” 

This time, instead of shaking my head, I 
nodded it—energetically and emphatically. 

vill do it—right off.” 

And so he did, and I danced at the wedding. 
He not only did it, but did it with such feverish 


” 


haste that he outstripped the wishes even of John 
If it had been at all within the bounds 
of possibility, I verily believe he would have had 
te knot tied before breakfast the next morning. 
It was tied before the week was out, and many 
were the blessings invoked upon my head by the 
It is to be hoped that 
they may do something to neutralize the im- 
mense falsehoods I told old Fritz, some of which 
came very near sticking in my throat. But of 
course I couldn’t personate Oid Nick—couldn't 
play the devii—without lying. 

Those of my readers who have not forgotten 
their chemistry will not need to be told that a 
few simple displays of elective affinities compre- 
hended all the witchcraft I employed, Katie, of 
course, being in the secret, and assisting me in 
The burning of the ice was 
effected by merely dropping upon it a bit of po- 
tassium, a metal so fond of oxygen that it will 
snatch it even from ive, and burn the hydrogen 
on the spot. The whiti-h residuum—the ‘ burnt 
ive ’—was of course common potash, the result 
of the oxydation. The hydrop'ilogistivated sil- 
ver, too, was potassium, which produced the 
same effect upon water as upon ice. The blow- 
ing up of the ladle was effected by slily drop- 
ping into ita very small quantity of the well- 
known detonating mixtures, the component parts 
of which I need not pause to deseribe. A simi- 
lar preparation, a hammer, and a common flat- 
iron, were the means used for producing the 
other explosion, o!d Fritz’s eyes! eing at the time 
covered with his hand. In order to change the 
tea into ink, all I had to do was, by Katie’s con- 
nivance, to drop a few grains of the sulphate of 
iron iato the teapot, and genuine, bona jid: ink 
was the result. 

The flames generated from water, and pro- 
ducing the beautiful circlets of white smoke, 
were the result of a small quantity of sulphuret 
of lime, stealthily conveyed into the tumbler. 
The changing the color of the flame of the can- 
dle to green, then to blood red, and finally to 
black—or rather to nothing at all—is a simple 
optical phenomenon, which any one can produce 
by merely using a pair of green spectacles. For 
the manufacture of the other colored flames, I 
had provided a dark lantern, and a number of 
little lamps filled with alcohol. In that intended 
to produce a yellow flame, common salt was dis- 
solved ; for the crim-on flame I used muriate of 
strontia; for the green, muriate of baryta; for 
the violet, muriats of potassa; for the orange, 
chloride of calcium; for the purple, chloride of 
lithium ; and for brick color, muriate of lime. 

When my lamp was first lit it burned with a 
yellow flame, which causes the human counte- 
nance to assume a ghastly yellowish hue, which 
gives it a strangely spectral aspect. The burn- 
ing words were cf cyurse written with phospho- 
rus, and were visible only after dark ; and the 
fiery devil was myself, well rubbed with a partic- 
ularly ill-smelling preparation of phosphorus 
dissolved in oil, and magnified by the old man’s 
fears into a fire and brimstone breathing monster, 
ten feet high. 

The feat of holding the boiling-hot kettle in 
the hand, is one that any person may perform, if 
he wiil only assure himself beforehand, as I did, 
that the bottom of it is, thickly covered with soot. 
This substance is an excellent non-conductor of 
heat, and hence prevents the hand from being 
burned. 

In these articles, all my witchcraft was com- 
prised; and if the reader thinks i: strange that 
old Fritz should be bamboozled by such simple 
contrivances, it is only a proof that the reader 
does not know how much credulity and supersti- 
tion is to be found in a certain class of native 
American Germans. 


himself. 


grateful young couple. 


various ways. 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


There are seasons peculiarly sweet and sooth- 
ing; there seemeth something holy in the air of 
the dimly lighted chamber, wherein is no sound 
heard but the soft breathing of the sleeping in- 
fant. 1 feel at such times as if brought nearer to 
the Divine presence; and, with every care and 
busy theught gathered into silence, almost seem 
as though admitted to the company of the an- 
gels who keep their appointed watch around the 
little child; one desire only filling my soul, thas 
my children may grow up to walk in the way of 
the righteous : at such moments, too, hew clear- 
ly is perceived and acknowledged the claim of 
the Creator over the young creature He hath 
formed. He hath breathed into it the breath of 
life, and hath made it a living soul, and hath 
given it to a mother’s keeping. She boweth 


herself before Him, and receiveth from His 
hand this pearl of great price, when the Lord 
maketh up His jewels to be required of her 
again.— Diary of Lady Willoughby. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE FALCON. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Tue fine old mansion of the Alberghi family, 
near Gluckstadt, was brilliantly lighted, and the 
sound of music and dancing was borne on the 
evening air across the rolling, sparkling waters 
of the Elbe. That night a grand ball was given 
by Count Frederic Alberghi, the only remaining 
representative of the noble family whose name 
he bore. The building was massive stone, high 
and dark, protected by moat, drawbridge and 
battlemented tower—it was a fine old feudal 
castle, built in the time of Frederic II. Outside 
it looked grand and gloomy ; inside it was ablaze 
with lights, and redolent with the perfume of 
choice flowers which were scattered in profusion 
about not only the large drawing-room, but in all 
the smaller apartments which were thrown open 
to the guests. 

In a little room far removed from the rest, in 
the eastern tower, stood two persons—a young 
man, remarkably handsome, though there was an 
expression of deep care upon his face, and a 
lady. The lady was not remarkably handsome 
just now, as she listened to her companion with 
drooping eyes; indeed, most people would call 
her simply pretty till she raised her expressive 
dark blue eyes, and the brilliant, wildering smile 
broke over her face. The two were standing 
talking carelessly together, the lady leaning 
against the heavily carved oaken window frame, 
and the young man standing nearly opposite her, 
caressing a bright-eyed falcon perched upon his 
wrist. 

“ So, Count Alberghi, you will be remembered 
for a long while as the young noble who gave 
the most splendid ball as yet ever attended.” 

The lips of the young man curled, and he 
answered contemptuously: “That is surely a 
name worth gaining at any price.” 

“Of course! But why so scornful about it ?”’ 

“You know, Lady Lena, that I care only for 
your approbation ; that the ball is given only in 
honor and to please you, whose slightest wish I 
would gratify at any expense.” 

* Alas, Count Alberghi, I am told that a dozen 
times each day.” 

“Probably ; but the words do not come from 
the heart as mine do.” 

“Pooh! They all swear that !” 

“ Very well, Lady Herford, I may sometimes 
be able to prove the truth of my words. I have 
been a fool. For three years I have hung upon 
your accent, fulfilled your every wish, as far as 
lay in my power. My fortune, which was am- 
ple, I laid at your feet, that you might have every 
possible want supplied; and in return for this 
devotion I have received nothing but coldness 
and scorn. You know that I love you as few 
men love—with my whole heart and soul—and 
yet you scorn me. You are rich and noble. I 
still love you as madly as ever, but to-night is 
the last time I bow before you. This once I 
plead, Lady Lena, to be shown some kindness. 
For the last time I offer you myself. Will you 
take me ?” 

Lady Herford turned pale as she listened to 
the rapid, passionate words uttered by the young 
man who knelt before her. Her eyes grew dark 
with some inward feeling, but her words de- 
stroyed the faint hope which had risen in the 
heart of the young man at the gentle expression 
on her face. 

“ O, rise, Count Frederic, for I know this is all 
nonsense—insanity. To-morrow you will be 
beside me as usual, and the next, and the next, 
and every day, just as you have been far years.” 

The young man rose, and, in answer to her 
taunt, only bent his head and tenderly stroked 
the glossy head and neck of the bright-eyed bird 
on his wrist, that looked from one to another, as 
if inquiring what was going on. 

Piqued at his silence, the lady exclaimed: 
“« Where now is your boasted love? I say a bit- 
ter thing to you and you do not retaliate.” 

“TI cannot forget myself so far as to retaliate 
to a woman.” 

“No, but you can sneer. You sneer and 
stroke your falcon, which I know possesses more 
of your boasted love than I do.” 

“Jeanette never wounds me. In return for my 


caresses she does not give me bitter coldness.” 

“ Perhaps she would if she could speak.” 

“ Actions, Lady Lena, speak louder than 
words.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed, and she turned to the 
door, but paused as she neared it, and looking 


over her shoulder, contemptuously said: “I 
suppose the cause of your love for that bird is 
because she once belonged to some former lady- 
love.” 

The tone was very insulting, and this time the 
young man raised his head with flashing eyes, 
and his words came rapid and indignant. 

“You are right. This falcon belonged to a 
noble lady, whose kind, womanly heart scorned 
to inflict a wound upon the meanest creature ; 
who trampled not under foot honorable love 
offered her as if it was a disgraceful thing. One 
whom I loved devotedly, and who, had she been 
unable to return the affection offered her, would 
yet have rejected it with considerate gentleness.” 

“Why then don’t you return to this paragon 
of tenderness and virtue?” sneered the lady. 

“She would willingly soothe my wounded 
spirit, but she is dead.” 

Without another word Lena sped from the 


‘room, her brain on fire, her eyes full of tears. 


Could Frederic have seen her as she, leaning far 
out of a window, wept bitterly, he would have 
forgiven the bitter words. As it was, they parted 
in anger. Left alone, Frederic paced up and 
down the room. In his despair he murmured 
aloud: “I have been a drivelling fool—a mad- 
man! For three years I have devoted my time, 
heart and fortune to the service of this heartless 
woman, one day rewarded with smiles, the next 
with frowns. To-morrow, when the bills are 
paid, debts incurred for this night, I shall be ab- 
solutely penniless—all my fortune spent upon 
this vain flirt, who is undeserving the name of 
woman. Yes, to-morrow my horses, furniture 
and plate will be sold, my servants discharged, 
and all that will remain to me is this old castle, 
my faithful nurse Margaret, who will not leave 
me, and my falcon. This building, now ringing 
with the sound of music, dancing and merry 
laughter, will be closed, to become the sanctuary 
of rats and spiders. For myself, 1 shall with- 
draw from society, and in this small, gloomy 
tower support my poverty and despair as best I 
may. Ihave been worse than foolish—I have 
been wicked. But this unmanly repining will 
not do. I must rejoin my guests.” 

So saying, Frederic replaced the falcon on his 
perch near the window, and forcing a gay smile 
and careless air, sauntered into the ball-room, 
and from that time till the company left, he was 
seemingly the gayest of the gay. 


“ Quick, Susan! fasten this bodice and bring 
me the hood and mantle and the thick shoes!” 
exclaimed the Lady Lena Herford ; then added, 
impatiently : “ You'll have to pin this handker- 
chief and apron string, for my hands tremble so 
I cannot do anything.” 

The maid obeyed, and soon her young mis- 
tress stood before the elegant mirror, laughing to 
see herself in complete peasant’s attire. 

“ Will anybody know me, Susan ?” she asked, 
laughingly, as she diew over her face the hood. 

“No indeed, Lady Lena; if I hadn’t seen you 
dress 1 should not know you myself.” 

“Then I am off!” And suiting the action to 
the word, the graceful Lady Lena Herford ran 
out of the room and down stairs in a very un- 
dignified way. 

In the garden she was met by a lover of Su- 
san’s, who exclaimed : “’Pears to me we are in 
a monstrous hurry, Mistress Susan. Can’t you 
stop to give a fellow a moontide kiss ¢” 

“ Away with you! You shall have two kisses 
when I come back, if you wont stop me now.” 

“ Good bargain, Susan. We have not much 
to do, and will wait by the gate till you come 
back.” 

Away sped Lena. After a pretty long, rapid 
walk she reached Castle Alberghi, and entering 
by a low postern door which she found open, 
Lena made her way to the door of the tower 
where she saw old Margaret seated. 

“ Good noon, Dame Margaret.” 

The old woman raised her head, and recog 
nizing Susan, Lady Herford’s favorite waiting- 
maid, she returned a very sulky greeting. 

“ Don’t be cross, Margaret. I’ve got a beau- 
tiful note for your young master from my lady.” 

* You needn’t come here with it, then. Your 
lady’s notes have brought sorrow enough to this 
house.” 

“ But, Margaret, I was sent to deliver it, and 
receive an answer, and I dare not go back with- 
out it; it would cost me my place, and you 
wouldn’t be as cruel as that toa poor girl who 
has never done you any harm.” ~ 

Here Lena began to sob. Margaret rose. 

“You have never done me any harm, so give 


me the note and let me take it up stairs quickly.” 

The note was produced, and Margaret grum- 
blingly took it up stairs, muttering as she did 
80: “Much good, much good it will do my poor 
young master. It isn’t sealed very closely, and 
if I could read I would open it, and then if there 
was anything in it to wrong him, I’d sooner put 
my hand in the fire than give it to him.” 

By this time she had reached the second story 
and knocked at the door. 

“ Come in!” 

Frederic was seated by the window reading. 
He looked up as the old woman entered and 
asked what she wanted. 

“A note for you, sir.” - 

The young man’s face turned a shade paler, 
and his hand slightly trembled as he took the 
delicate, pertumed note. A moment he paused, 
overcome by his feelings, then impetuously tore 
it open and read the following words : 


“* Lady Lena Herford being about to visit Eng- 
land, to be gone several years, desires to have 
the pleasure of meeting once more her friend, 
Count Frederic Alberghi, who has so mysterious- 
ly withdrawn himself from society. She will do 
herself the honor of dining with him this day at 
five o’clock.” 


A spasm passed over the young man’s face, 
and he murmured, “once more.” ‘Turning to 
Margaret he said : “‘ What is there in the house 
to eat ?” 

“As good as nothing, sir,” replied the faithful 
woman, “for there is only the scraps left from 
your breakfast.” 

“ That’s bad, Margaret, for I have no money, 
not a single kreutzer, and here is a note from 
Lady Herford informing that she will dine with 
me to-day.” 

“She mustn’t come, dear sir ! 
ing to give her.” 

Frederic seemed lost in thought—suddenly he 
raised his head. 

“T have it now. You must serve up my poor 
Jeanette here. It is all I can do.” 

“O, master! What, roast this poor bird you 
have loved so long, and which belonged to—” 

“ Hush, Margaret, not another word, only do 
as I bid you. Serve the bird up as best you can. 
Have the table laid for two in the old dining- 
room ; have it ready precisely at five. When the 
lady arrives summon me, and serve dinner im- 
mediately. I shall be in my chamber to which I 
shall now retire.” 

Margaret dared not remonstrate, but sobbing 
and wringing her hands she went down stairs. 
Lena had waited her coming with intense anx- 
iety, and when Margaret entered in such distress 
of mind she sprang up. 

“What is the matter, Margaret? Has any- 
thing happened to your master ?” 

“ Deed there has!’ woefully answered Mar- 
garet. 

“What? Speak, woman !” 

“QO, only he’s gone clean daft. You bring a 
note from your haughty mistress, who ought to 
be drowned in the Elbe, for she always makes 
trouble for my dear good young master, one of 
whose fingers is worth more than all her body ; 
made him waste all his fortune, so that now he 
is as poor as Job’s turkey, and now makes him 
kill his beautiful falcon.” 

A triumphant smile flashed into the eyes of the 
false waiting-woman, and she asked : “ How so ¢” 

“ Why, you see, Mistress Susan, your lady is 
coming to dine with him, and there is nothing in 
the house, neither victuals nor even a kreutzer, 
so he has ordered the falcon to be roasted for 
your wicked ladyship’s dinner.” 

“V’ve no doubt it will make capital eating !’” 
laughed the girl. 

“Out upon you! You are as heartless as your 
mistress. Go back to herand tell her that she is 
welcome. I hope the bird may stick in her 
throat and choke her, unfeeling woman that she 
is!” 

“QO, don’t take on so, Margaret. I am sorry 
your master is so poor, but he will offer my lady 
a dish valuable for its rarity, for I warrant me 
she has never tasted roast falcon before.” 

Margaret’s only answer was to throw herself 
into her chair and sob. The disguised Lena ap- 
proached her. 

“Don’t feel so badly. But tell me why should 
Count Frederic care so much for the poor bird ?” 

“ Don’t you know that? Why, it belonged to 
his blessed mother, who is now an angel in 
heaven.” 

Tears filled Lena’s eyes, and she said: “ Well, 
I didn’t know that, and it isa real shame to 
roast the bird, and if you will keep it a secret 


There is noth- 


T’ll help you. Give me the bird and I’ll take it 
home and send you another in return. Your 
master will be none the wiser.” 

Margaret’s face lighted up, and earnestly 
thanking the girl, she left the room and soon re- 
turned with the falcon, closely hooded, which 
she gave to the false Susan, who went off with it. 

Punctual to the minute came Lady Herford, 
and never had she looked more lovely or been 
dressed in so much elegance and taste. Mar- 
garet, with a sullen air, ushered her into the din- 
ing-room, where Frederic came forward to re- 
ceive her. He was struck with her fresh, winning 
appearance, and she with his pale, haggard ap- 
pearance—a bitter change to be wrought in so 
few weeks. His greeting was frigidly polite, and 
hers particularly genial and kind. The dinner 
was soon served, and Lena shuddered as she 
glanced round the long, dark, unfurnished room, 
seen last brilliantly lighted and decorated and 
filled with lively guests, and before whom 
groaned a table covered with every luxury the 
season afforded and money could buy. What a 
contrast! Now all the gorgeous hangings, fur- 
niture, pictures, silver, glass and lights were 
gone, and in their place stood in the empty room 
a small deal table bearing two covers and one dish 
of meat. With all his old grace of manner, 
Frederic led Lena to the table and took his 
place opposite her. The meal was a silent one, 
for Frederic was abstracted, and Lena so nearly 
overcome by everything around her that she 
could scarcely repress her tears. As they rose 
from the table the count spoke : 

“Tam sorry, madame, to offer you so poor a 
repast, but—” 

“Don’t speak of it, sir count,” hastily inter- 
rupted Lena, affecting a gaiety she was far from 
feeling. ‘It was charming, so new, and I never 
tasted a more delicious chicken.” 

“*T am happy to find that I have pleased you ; 
but allow me, in all deference to your taste, to 
correct one mistake ; the bird you have partaken 
of was not chicken, but my falcon.” 

“Your pet falcon ?” 

«The same, madame.” 

“ Frederic !” 

The tone in which his name was uttered caused 
Frederic to start, and he was dumb with surprise 
when he saw the haughty Lena burst into tears. 
Before he could recover his self-possession Lena 
stood before him, erect and pale. 

“ Frederic, today we part forever, and before 
we do so I must obtain your forgiveness. You 
have always treated me with respect and love, 
and I—I have repaid your devotion with cold- 
ness and scorn. Will you forgive me?” 

“Most certainly!” coldly answered Frederic, 
making a great effort to subdue the passion her - 
unwonted gentleness had roused ‘I loved you, 
and probably by my unceasing devotion wearied 
you. I needed a lesson, and I have learned it. 
I could not expect one who did not love me 
to—” 

“Stop there and listen to me, and if my con- 
fession, made in this hour, seems unmaidenly, 
let my excuse be that it was the only reparation 
in my power. I am wealthy—the wealthiest 
woman in all Germany—as it is said. From my 
childhood I have feared to be loved for my 
wealth, and with my earnest nature I know a 
murriage without love would be death. People 
whom I counted my warm, sincere friends told 
me that my riches were all you cared for—that 
you lavished your comparatively little wealth 
upon me only the more surely to gain possession 
of my princely fortune. I did not believe them, 
but I wished to try you. In my cautiousness I 
went too far, too tar, for I have lost what I value 
more than life—your love !” 

“ Lena, Lena, be careful !” 

“TI am past caring for anything now. To- 
morrow I leave for England, never to return. I 
could not go without asking you to forgive me, 
without telling you as the only balm I can offer 
that if I made you suffer I suffered also, and per- 
haps more acutely, for I was called heartless, 
cold, unprincipled by the only being I ever loved 
in this world, that I—” 

She could say no more for she was clasped in 
eager arms and covered with passionate kisses. 
A tew minutes she lay there, then treed herself, 
all blushing and tearful from her lover’s embrace. 
A moment she left the room, then returned bear- 
ing a basket which she gave to Frederic. On 
opening it his falcon flew out. Resting her beau- 
tiful head on Frederic’s shoulder she said : 

“ Take me, dear Frederic. I yield myself to 
you, overcome by your love and unselfish devo- 
tion—actually brought to hand by your Fatcon.” 
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CAUSES OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

The Italian Peninsula, with an area about equal 
to that of New York and New England com- 
bined, and a population of nearly twenty-five 
millions, occupies such a position in Europe that 
were it united under one authority, or leagued in 
one interest, it must carry with it the command 
of the Mediterranean, and balance in the South 
the power of Germany in the North. Were the 
Italian States free and independent, no power 
could successfully undertake to a ate to itself 
the dominion of Southern Europe. Were the Ital- 
ian States subject to any one of the great pow- 
ers, that power might undertake the accomplish- 
ment of the. dream of universal European 
dominion, as least as safely as France in the time 
of Napoleon I., or Spain in the days of Charles V. 

When exhausted Europe fell back in 1815 
from its victory over Napoleon upon the recon- 
struction of “ principalities and powers,” it was 
felt to be imperatively necessary not only that 
Italy should be put beyond the reach of any of 
the parties to the Holy Alliance, but 
also that she should be prevented 
from aspiring to any unity of her 
own. No ruler could trust his 
brother-ruler with what Richelieu 
called the “ Key of the World,” and 
all the rulers were resolved that the 
Italian people should not hold it. 

Italy was, therefore, divided as fol- 
lows: To the restored King of Na- 
les was given his old realm, the 

talian inheritance of the Spanish 

Bourbons. Upon an area nearly 
equal to that of New York this sov- 
ereign was to rule over ten millions 
of subjects, and the whole southern 
region of the peninsula. To the 
was confided an area equal to 


that of Massachusetts and Maryland == 


with three millions of people, in the : 
centre of Italy, and stretching from == 
seato sea. An Austrian prince, of the 
ung branch of the house of Haps- 
seem held Tuscany, with two mil- = 
lions of people ; anda fertile region 
on the west, fully as large as Massa- 
chusetts, locked in upon the north- 
eastern borders by the smaller States 
of Parma and yar ng also ruled 
by princes of Austrian extraction 
and alliance, and with a combined 
pulation of about a million souls. 
orthern Italy was finally divided 
by the river Ticino and the Lago 
aggiore between the houses of some 
Savoy and Hapsburg, the former as 
King of Sardinia, possessing a do- 
minion to the west about as large as 
South Carolina, with a population 
twice as large as thatof New York ; 


netia, holding a region half as large 
as Maine, with a population of about 
five millions. In these arrangements 
it pleased the Congress of Vienna to 
see a sure guarantee of the impo- 
tence of Italy to menace the peuce 
of the world. But the house of 
Hapsburg had not forgotten its an- 
cient motte, and was determined not 
only to retain Lombardy, which had 
descended to it from the inheritance 
of Charles V., and Venice, which 
had fallen into its hands in the 
chances of the late Neapoleonic war, 
but also to use Northern Italy asa 
lever for making all the peninsula 
itsown. It lost no time in begin- 
ning operations. It has never ceased 
to prosecute them. The most for- 
midable engines of Austrian influ- 
ence have beet the systematic at- 
tempts of the Italian sovereigns to 
crush their a back into the re- 
cognition of “divine right,” and to 
kill the hydras of “liberty and law” 
throughout the States. The ink was 
hardly dry on the conventions of 
Paris, when in July 12, 1815, Aus- 
tria signed a “secret treaty’ with 
Naples, binding the King of Naples 
to “rule his dominion in accordance 
with the views of the Austrian gov- 
ernment.” Five years later, in 1820, 
Naples forced her king to grant her 
a constitution. Austria then ap- 
pealed to this secret treaty, and by 
virtue of it marched an army into 
“independent”’ Naples, suppressed 
the constitution, and established that 
Austrian tutelage which has endured with the 
brief interval of a few months in 1848, up to 
this time. In 1821 Sardinia demanded a consti- 
tution. Into Sardinia, likewise, Austria marched 
without a secret treaty, and restored despotism 
there also. An outburst at Bologna brought 
Austrian into the Papal States, one or another 
point of which she has never since ceased to oc- 
cupy. The Grand Duke of Tuscany is strictl 
Austrian by family, and has therefore been le 
comparatively uncomplimented by the armed 
presence of his kinsmen. With Parma and Mo- 
dena, in 1847, Austria concluded treaties allow- 
ing her to take armed possession of these States 
whenever “ military prudence” should require it. 
Within the last forty years, therefore, Austria, 
from ruling five million of Italians in one corner 
of the peninsula, has advanced to a practical con- 
trol over the whole peninsula, with the single 
exception of Sardinia, in which State liberty has 
established herself, and has held its own with in- 
comparable spirit and good sense. 

On formal grounds, then, Napoleon III. has 
clearly been right as a European sovereign in 


—— against the steady infractions of the 
alance of power in Italy of which Austria 
has been guilty. In these protests he has simply 
echoed the less-determined language held from 
time to time by his predecessor, Louis Philippe, 
and by the English government. His right to 
protect Sardinia from an invasion of Austria is 
demonstrable on these overt grounds alone. 

As a French sovereign, Napoleon, however, 
has other and even stronger reasons for his pres- 
ent action, not the less respectable that they need 
not be diplomatically put forward. The course 
of Austria in Italy, while it threatens all the 
powers concerned in the freedom of the Mediter- 
ranean, bears directly upon the future welfare of 
France. France has nothing to fear from Italy, 
if the Italian States defined by the treaties of Vi 
enna be really independent. From Italy, as a fief 
of Austria, France has everything to fear; and 
Napoleon would be recreant to his trust should he 
suffer the process begun in 1815 with Naples to be 
consummated with Sardiniain’59.—N. Y. Times. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

Speaking of ghosts, I have heard that, some 
years ago, there was a lone house standing by it- 
self near a plantation, not far from Guildford. 
This house nobody would ever take because it 
was haunted, and strange noises heard in it eve- 
ry night after dark ; several tenants tried it, but 
were frightened away by the noise. At last one 
individual more courageous than the rest re- 
solved to unravel the mystery. He accordingly 
armed himself cap-a-pie, and having put out the 
light, remained sentry in one of the rooms. 
Shortly he heard on the stairs pit-pat; a full 
stop, then pit-pat; a full stop again. The noise 
was repeated several times, as though some crea- 
ture, ghost or no ghost, was coming up stairs. 
At last the thing, whatever it was, came close to 
the door of the room where the sentry was placed 
and listening ; his heart, too, chimed in the tune 
pit-pat rather faster than it was wont to do. He 
flung open the door—hurry skurry, bang ; some- 
thing went down stairs with a tremendous jump, 
and all over the bottom of the house the greatest 
confusion, as of thousands of demons rushing in 


JERUSALEM AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, 


all directions, was heard. The next night our 
crafty sentry established himself on the first 
landing with a heap of straw and a box of 
lucifer matches; soon all was quiet. Up the 
stairs again came the pit-pat, pit-pat. When the 4 
noise was close to his ambush he scraped his 
match and set fire to his straw, which blazed up 
like a bonfire in an instant; and what did he 
see ‘!—only a rabbit, who stood on his hind-legs, 
as much astonished as was the sentry! Both 
man and beast having mutually inspected each 
other, the biped hurled a pact at the quadru- 
ip who disappeared down stairs quicker than 
e came up. The noise made was only the rab- 
bit’s fore and hind-legs hitting the boards as he 
hopped from one stair to the other. The rabbits 
had got into the house from a neighboring plan- 
tation. The more courageous sentry was re- 
warded for his vigil, for he held his tongue as to 
the cause of the ghost. He got the house at a 
reduced rent, and several capital rabbit-pies made 


of the ghost’s bodies into the bargain. —Buckland. 


JERUSALEM AS IT IS. 

We present herewith an excellent engraving 
from a drawing made upon the spot, represent- 
ing the city of Jerusalem in its present aspect, 
and from a new point of view. The crowded 
city, with its undulating surface and hills beyond, 
is contrasted by the wild and broken foreground 
with its luxuriant foliage, through which winds a 
characteristic procession of oriental figures. 
Since de Chateaubriand, whose “ Itinerary” isa 
classic, de Lamartine is the most distinguished 
writer who has visited Jerusalem. No more re- 
cent description is more brilliant, complete and 
animated than his. He traces it with a pen of 
fire, at a single dash, at the moment when the 

anorama of the Holy City was unrolled before 
his eyes for the first time. “The Mount of 
Olives, on which I was seated,” he says, “ de- 
scends in an abrupt and rapid slope into the deep 
abyss which separates it from Jerusalerf, and 
which is called the Valley of Jehosaphat. From 
the depth of this dark, narrow valley rises an im- 


mense broad hill, whose inclination re- 
sembles that of a high crumbling rampart; no 


tree can plant its roots there ; no moss even can 
there attach its filaments; the slope is so steep 
that the earth and stones are rolling down inces- 
santly, and it presents to the eye only a surface 
of arid, scorched dust, like those heaps of ashes 
thrown from the upper part of the city. To- 
wards the middle of the hill or natural rampart, 
high and strong walls of broad stones, unhewn 
on their exterior face, begin, hiding their Roman 
and Hebraic foundations beneath the ashes which 
cover their bases, and rise here to the height of 
50, then to 100, and further on to 200 and 300 
feet above this base of earth. The walls are 
pierced with three city gates, two of which are 
walled up, and of which the only one open be- 
fore us appears as empty and deserted as if it 
only gave entrance to a deserted city. The 
walls rise even above these gates, and sustain a 
broad and vast terrace which extends along two- 
thirds of the length of Jerusalem, on the side 
which looks to the east. This terrace appears to 
be 1000 feet long and 600 feet broad ; it is nearl 
level, except in the centre, where it 
sinks insensibly, as if to recall to the 
eye the shallow valley which former- 
ly separated Mount Zion from the 
city of Jerusalem. This magnifi- 
cent platform, doubtless prepared by 
nature, but evidently finished by the 
hand of man, was the sublime pedes- 
tal on which rose Solomon’s Tem- 
ple; it now sustains two Turkish 
mosques—one, El Sakara, in the 
centre of the platform, on the very 
site of the temple ; the other, at the 
southeast extremity of the terrace 
= touching the walls of Jerusalem. 
The Mosque of Omar or El Sakara, 
an admirable edifice of Arabic ar- 
chitecture, is a block of stone and 
marble of vast dimensions, with 
eight faces, each face adorned with 
seven arcades terminating in ogives ; 
above this first order of architecture 
a terraced roof, from which starts 
another order of narrow arcades, 
terminated by a graceful dome cov- 
ered with copper, and formerly 
gilded. The walls of the west are 
clothed with blue enamel; to the 
right and left extend broad wings 
terminating in light Moorish colon- 
nades, corresponding to the light gate- 
ways of the edifice. Beyond these 
arches, detached from every other 
builaing, the platforms continue and 
end, one at the north part of the city, 
the other at the walls on the south 
side. Lofty cypresses scattered at 
random, a few olive trees, and green 
and graceful shrubs, blending here 
and there among the mosques, re- 
lieve their elegant architecture and 
shining color of their walls by their 
pyramidal form and dark verdure set 
forth by the fagades of the temples 
and domes of the city. Be- 
yond these two mosques and the site 
of the temple, all Jerusalem extends 
and springs up, so to speak, before 
us, without the eye losing a roof ora 
stone, and like the plan of a city in 
relief displayed by an artist on a ta- 
ble. This city is not, as we have 
been told, a shapeless and confused 
mass of ruins and ashes, on which a 
few Arab huts are scattered, or afew 
Bedouin tents dotted about; not, 
like Athens, a chaos of dust and 
crumbling walls, in which the trav- 
eller seeks in vain for the shadow of 
edifices, the traces of streets, the 
phantom of a city, but a city brilliant 
with light and color, nobly present- 
ing to the eye its intact and crene- 
lated walls, its blue mosques with 
white colonnades, its thousands of 
glittering domes on which the light 
of an autumn sun falls and rebounds 
in vapor ; the facades of its houses 
tinged by time and heat with the yel- 
low and golden color of the build- 
ings of Pestum and Rome ; the old 
towers that guard its walls wanting 
neither a stone, a loophole, nor a 
battlement, and firally, in the midst 
of the ocean of houses and the cloud 
of little domes which cover it, a low, 
black dome, broader than the rest, 
and over-topped by another white 
dome. These are the Holy Sepul- 
chre and Calvary. They are blended 
and drowned, as it were, in the immense laby- 
rinth of domes, buildings and streets which sur- 
round them, and it is difficult to conceive of 
such a site for the Calvary and the Sepulchre 
which, according to the ideas conveyed by the Gos- 
pel, should be found on an isolated, extra-mural 
hill, and not in the centre of Jerusalem. The 
city, compressed on the side of Zion, doubtless 
expanded on the northern side, to embrace in its 
circuit the two places which made its glory and 
its shame, the place of the punishment of the 
just, and that of the resurrection of the man- 
God. Such is the city from the top of the Mount 
of Olives. It has ho horizon behind it, neither 
on the west nor on the north side. The line of 
its walls and towers, the points of its numerous 
minarets, the centres of its shining domes, are 
defined naked and boldly against the blue orien- 
tal sky; and the city, thus borne and presented 
on its broad and elevated platform, seems to 
blaze again with all the ancient splendor of ita . 
prophecies, or to wait only a word to spring 
dazzling forth from its seventeen successive ruins, 
the New Jerusalem effulgent with brightness,” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GUARDIAN ANGELS. 
BY M. A. AVERY. 

The street was narrow and unfashionable, the 
house an old, ill-arranged three-story affair, and 
the prospect from its narrow windows anything 
but pleasing; but still there was an air of neat- 
ness and comfort pervading one snug little box 
of a room in the attic; from the little polished 
cooking-stove and cheap carpet upon the broken 
floor, to the white cuunterpane of the litile cot- 
bed under the eaves, and the books, pictures, and 
ingenious ornaments that adorn its shelves and 
walls, and the fair, serene face and perfect form 
of its young mistress, seemed in perfect keeping 
with all thet surrvended her. 

She had not a beautiful face, the features were 
not faultless, or the complexion dazzling!y fair, 
but it was one of those rare faces that “ have 
an inner set of features shining thiough,” betray- 
ing without words, to one who studied it, a pure 
heart, and a true and noble soul. 

She looked calm and passivnless, yet sad and 
thoughtful, as she sat by the one littl window, 
with the dark browa, shiniag hair parted smooth- 
ly back from her noble brow, and her blue eyes 
fixed upon the work upon which she was stitch- 
stitching away the precious hours of life, but 
anon, as the sound of a shrill, cracked female 
voice came up from the room below, her brow 
slightly contracted, her tips compressed, and the 
eyes flashed and lighted with a look of unmis- 
takable energy and interest. 

Several minutes passed away, during which 
the shrill tones were evidently poured out in a 
distracting torrent, mingled with faint pleading 
tones in reply, and then footsteps were heard as- 
cending the creaking stairs, the door opened 
without ceremony, and a lean, bony, rough- 
featured woman entered the apartment. The in- 
mate rose. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Hallowell,” she said, 
in a slightly constrained toue. “ Will you be 
seated, and tell me how you find yourself 
to day ?” 

“Q, poorly as ever!” replied the widow, ina 
complaining yoice; “and no wonder, I have 
such an ocean of trouble to weigh me down.” 

“ Why, what new aifliction ?” 

“Not an affliction, but an infliction, a viper, a 
leech, a sponge—anything that sucks up the sub- 
stance without giving an adequate return,” said 
she, reddening with passion. 

But what is it, Mrs. Llallowell ?” 

“ What indeed, but this poor dunce of an author 
down stairs, who has sponged up a month’s rent, 
and now says he is unable to pay, and who will 
starve and rot in his hole (my best room, never- 
theless), unless I turn him outat once. If you'll 
believe it, the wretch has sold off everything but 
his bunk, and a few old books and papers, and 
there’s nothing left, as I live, to levy a claim 
upon. Q, it’s enough to make a saint swear to 
think of it!” and her tones were bitter and 
angry. 

“ But, Mrs. Hallowell, the poor young man is 
evidently too ill to carn anything just now. Le 
was pale as death when I met him yesterday, and 
seemed hardly able to drag himself up to his 
room. O,I pitied him so, I could hardly get 
him out of my mind since,” and the tears came 
up to the dark blue eyes at the thought. 

“ But pity pays no rents, Miss Marion Field- 
ing, and will never do for a poor lone woman 
like me, to give up my sole dependence, my 
rents, out cf pity. I’ve lost dollars upon dollars 
in this way before, and more than once have I 
vowed I’d never pity any mortal again.” 

“ But this young man, Mrs. Hallowell. You 
must have pitied him, wasting away before our 
eyes as he has been for months. With careful 
nursing, suitable medicine, and the cool, bracing 
autumn air, he will undoubtedly revive, be able 
to work, and then pay all your demands.” 

“ Nonsense ; he’ll never pay the first red cent. 
If he’d gone to work, now, like you and a thou- 
sand poor folks, he might have been well and 
done something in the world, but this eternal 
scribbling and poring over old musty books, is 
enough to destroy the soundest constitution that 
ever breathed. If I get rid of him to-morrow, I 
vow I’ll never take in a lodger of that class 
again. 

“If you get rid of him ¢—then he is going to 
leave ?” 

“ He shall, if I have to get the sexton to cast 
him off; and I told him so. Why, the doctor 
gave h:m up, and refused to do anything more 


for him some days ago, and he told me in confi- 
dence, this very morning, that he could not possi- 
bly live a month.” 

“Not live a month!” and the girl started to 
her feet and grew very pale. “ Not live a 
mouth! and yet you can have the heart to turn 
him from your door! 
lieved it of you, Mrs Hallowell; you, who have 
really been so kind to me.” 

“ But I must live, I tell you. I cannot live 
on air; and sick, unable to get out, and evi- 
dently starving, as the poor wretch is, he’d be a 
thousand times better off in the poor-house or 
hospital.” 

“But it would be so cruel to turn him out 
now.” 

“ More cruel to let him stay and starve. If 
he'd anything to live on, or anybody to take care 
of hia, it would be different; but he confessed 


O, I would not have be- 


just now that he had neither.” 

“ Would you let him stay, and care fur him 
yourself, for the pay?” demanded the young girl, 
eagerly. . 

“ Of course I would, for nursing is a part of 
my business.” 

“Then do so, I entreat, and J will pay all you 
can reasonably demand.” 

“You, you! the poor sewing-girl! working 
late and early for small wages ; you pay the bills 
of a perfect stranger?” and her eyes opened wide 
with astonishment. ‘ You, who since your poor 
mother’s death, have had no one to cure for you 
but me? If you had the will you have not the 
means, foolish girl.” 

“T have the means, for the present, at least, 
and it’s nobody’s business what I dv with it. I 
have saved sumething every week for three 
years, and it shall never be said that a fellow- 
creature perished so near me, whom it was in my 
power to succor or save,” said the girl, eagerly. 

The woman paused, struck by her own mean- 
ness, when compared with the girl’s generous 
kindness. “I know it wont sound well, but 
then justice is justice, and charity must begin at 
home,” she contiuued, apologetically. “ But 
I’m going out to spend the day, and will think 
of your silly proposal,” and the avaricious wo- 
man departed, thoughtfully Jocked up her room, 
and left the house. 7 

With her feelings a good deal excited by the 
occurrence, the girl again sat down to her work, 
but her cheek was flushed, her manner betrayed 
agitation and unrest, and she found it impossible 
to fix her mind upon anything but the pale, mel- 
ancholy student whom she had met upon the 
stairs, or walk, almost every day for a month; 
met silently, as strangers meet who have no wish 
or desire to be acquainted, and yet on her part ay 
least, with a strange sympathy. 

His great dark, mournful eyes kept coming be- 
tween her and her work, and the pitying tears 
that prismativtally reflected them blind:d her so 
that she found work impossible, and laying the 
garment down upon her lap, she sat thinking 
what she could do to help him, when a deep 
groan from the room below attracted her at- 
tention. The floor of the old house was thin, 
with wide cracks and broken places near the 
chimney, and the deep silence that reigned within 
it, now that the mistress, lodgers, and all but the 
deaf old couple in the basement, had departed, 
made every sound distinctly audible. 

She listened intently and eagerly, fearing, she 
knew not what. Languid footsteps crossed and 
re-crossed the apartment. There was a hollow 
cough, a pause, and then a broken voice uttered 
agonized, earnest words of supplication. She had 
listened many times to the same tones before, 
but never had her sharpened senses detected 
words that thrilled her soul like these. 


“ Thou who knowest the thoughts of all hearts, 
must know that my troubles are greater than a 
poor weak mortal can bear. O, God have 
mercy, have mercy upon me in this dread hour 
of temptation and despair. O, pity and forgive 
the rash crime I am about to commit, and though 
I fill a suicide’s grave, among the outcasts of 
the earth, raise me with the redeemed in a glori- 
ous resurrection, blest, forgiven, and cleansed 
from all sin, and with the loved friends who have 
gone before, make me happy through eternity.” 

Thrilied, terrified, and spell bound as she was, 
the poor girl waited to hear no more. She flew 
down the long, narrow flight of stairs, stood for 
& moment trembling upon the landing, and then 
pushed open the young student's unlocked door. 
There he was, kneeling by the bedside, arrayed 
in arich but faded velvet dressing gown, with 
w'll, upraised eyes, and a face stern and pale as 
a statue of marble, with one hand grasping the 


bedstead, and in the othera keen glittering razor, 
which he was just in the act of raising to his 
bared throat. 

“God of Heaven, what are you doing!” 
shrieked the girl, as she sprang forward with the 
specd of lightning, wrested the dangerous weapon 
from his hand, threw it out of the open window, 
and then sank down upon her knees, faint and 
trembling beside him. 

He turned with an angry flush, to see who had 
arrested his murderous purpose, but the pale, 
anxious face and terrified glance that met his 
view, instantly changed the current of his 
thoughts, and with a sudden revulsion of his 
overwrought feelings, he turned away, covered 
his face with his hands and yielded to an uncon- 
trollable burst of tears. 

Her’s flowed in silent sympathy, and for some 
minutes no sound was heard but the heartfelt 
sobs of the two. Then she rose to her feet and 
laid her hand impressively upon his arm as she 
said, in alow, trembling tone, “ Thank God that 
you are saved, young man, and O, may despair 
never again tempt you to take what belongs to 
God alone.” 

“ Saved ! and wherefore? to suffer, and starve, 
and die a much more horrible and lingering 
death,” he said, in a bitter tone, as he raised a 
still hopeless and despairing face to her view. 

“Ay! if it be God’s will,” she replied ; “ and 
better a thousand times so, than to take that fear- 
ful leap in the dark, with the awful sin of self- 
murder upon your soul.” 

“TI know, I know!” he exclaimed, with a 
frightened shudder (such as one feels in the con- 
temp'ation of a frightful precipice from which he 
has been saved by a miracle), ‘but my brain 
was whirling, I was frantic with agony and 
despair, I knew not where to turn for a ray of 
hope or earthly comfort, and I felt as if I could 
not wait another instant for the slow but sure 
footsteps of the stern messenger who is so soon 
coming to meet me. QO, if you knew all, you 
could not blame me for seeking to speed this awful 
journey to the tomb !” 

“1 do not blame you, for I know that there are 
ills in life that at times upset reason from her 
firm foundation, and such I believe are yours. 
You were ill, perhaps starving, given up to die 
by your heartless physician, brow beaten by 
an avaricious woman, and felt as if all the world 
had forsaken you. But it was wrong, even then, 
to give up wholly to despair. The doctors don't 
know everything, and would not have given you 
up if your purse were full. The ill-tempered 
landlady, too, can be bought with a price, and 
friends may rise up around you, when you least 
think of it. So thank God for your escape and 
take courage.” 

* Who are you who break in thus upon my pri- 
vacy, snatch me from the brink of perdition, read 
my exact condition and prospects, and whisper 
words of hope in the ear of one so God-forsaken 
as myself?” he suddenly demanded, with a keen, 
searching glance. 

“Tam a poor and lonely fellow-creature, like 
yourself, perhaps, but still rich in health, and I 
trust not God-forsaken, and one who would be a 
sister to you in this hour of temptation and 
trouble, if you would allow it.” 

“ Sweet, O sweet are words of kindness and 
sympathy from woman’s lips—the first I have 
heard for long months; but they can avail noth- 
ing to one whose case is as hopeless as mine. 
Death alone can relieve my woes, and it was a 
mistaken kindness to stay the blow that would 
have put me out of my misery.” 

“ Think of it no more, rash young man. Put 
away that wicked thought—but you are ill, faint- 
ing, dying !” 

He had risen to his feet, but sick and fasting 
as he really was, the physical exertion and _ter- 
rible mental ordeal he had passed through was 
too much for him, and in spite of her outstretched 
arm, he fell heavily on the foot of his humble bed. 


It was a long time—to her it scemed an age, 
before the terrified girl, with the means at hand, 
could succeed in restoring him to consciousness. 
He revived at last, for a time looked around 
dreamily, wondering, as it seemed, at her pres- 
ence, but soon enough came to him, a memory of 
the terrible past, the hopeless present, the dark, 
formless future, and he groaned in anguish of 
spirit. 

“You are very ill,” said the maiden, tremu- 
lously, ‘‘ tell me what I can do for you ?” 

“You can leave me to die—alone, uncared 
for, and the city will provide me with a pauper’s 
burial.” 


“No. Iwill not;”’ and her tones were firm 


enough now. “ You are human, and shall have 
haman care and sympathy. You need food, fire, 
medicine, a physician and careful nursing. Tell 


‘me, if it not so?” and she glanced .around upon 


the bare walls and fireless hearth. 

“ Ay!” he replied, “and all are to be found in 
the poor-house or hospital, my landlady says,” 
and his tones were very bitter. 

“ You shall go to neither, if you will allow me 
to assist you.” 

“Who are you, I again ask, who thus step be- 
tween me and death, and hold out a cheerless 
hope to one whom the world, or his own pride, 
hath cast away ?” 

“My name is Marion Fielding. I am an 
orphan, withoat home or friends, and since my 
mother’s death, tive years ago, I have lodged in 
this house, and got my living as a seamstress. 
In more prosperous days, our landlady was a 
servant in our family, and in spite of her ill- 
treatment of you, has been really kind to me, so 
do not judge her too harshly.” 


“T knew vour sweet face was familiar. We 
must have met almost every day for months, and 
yet, forgive me when I say, that my great 
troubles have made me so unobservant of stran- 
gers, that I hardly knew you, and never had 

easked your name.” 

“ That matters litle ; but may I hope to assist 
you ?” 

“Receive help from a poor seamstress! No, 
no. It would be shameless robbery. Rather let 
me starve and die,” and his face flushed with 
shame at the thought of his humiliation. 

“But Tam not so very poor,” responded the 
innocent maiden. “I have saved some money, 
and you can repay me when you recover.” 

“ Recover!’ and a painful spasm passed over 
the young man’s face. “I shall never recover. I 
am doomed. My days are numbered, wickedly 
impatient as I was to shorten them, and it mat- 
ters litle—I can humble my pride, and go to the 
poor-house or hospital to end them.” 

“ But you dread it ¢” 

“Ay! worse than death !” 

“And have you nothing to live for?” in- 
quired she. 

“O, so much, so much!” and he pointed to 
the plain pine table upon which was lying a large 
pile of manuscript.‘ I had hoped to add some- 
thing to the store of human knowledge, to do 
something that should cause my name to be re- 
membered when I was at rest; but my health, 
sapped by a cruel disappointment and blighted 
prospects, failed before the accomplishment of a 
work a few short days or weeks would have com- 
pleted—a work that was almost sure to be suc- 
cessful ; and if so, to make the fame and fortune 
of its author. But that hope ef my life is 
ended,” he continued, mournfully, “I must 
die; my name be forgotten, and the world be 
none the wiser for all my toil and trouble.” 

“Who says you must die?” she asked shud- 
deringly. 

“The doctor; and my own feelings tell me so 
too. I have, perhaps, but a few days to live.” 

“Then you shall not go to the hospital, it I can 
prevent it; and who knows but what I might as- 
sist you to finish this manuscript upon which all 
your hopes in life depended, to bear at least the 
name of Alfred Wayland to pos:erity ?” 

“Do you realize the consequences to yourself, 
noble hearted girl, should I accept your generous 
assistance ¢” 

“I hardly know. I pitied you so sincerely that 
I felt willing to do anything within the bounds of 
reason to soothe your last days, and make them 
less despairing and hopeless,” she said, with a 
rising blush. 

“You felt like what you are—an angel of 
mercy ; and had Ia tithe of the means I one 
possessed, I would ask you, all unknown to me 
as you are, and refused as I probably should be, 
to stay with me while life lasts—to assist in fin- 
ishing a work that might be a rich legacy to you 
when the grave closed over me. But I am pen- 
niless. I cannot, with such uncertain prospects, 
consent to live upon your bounty, generous girl. 
And however painful and humiliating the 
thought, I shall now resign the dearest hope of 
my life, leave the work upon which I had founded 
so many hopes unfinished—go to the hospital 
and die.” 

“ Farewell, then, if Ican do you no good,” 
said she, tremulously. “I would gladly have 
saved you from the shock of a removal among 
cold, unpitying strangers, and you may, perhaps, 
attribute my interest and interference to some un- 
worthy motive.” 

“Never, never! I would stake my life upon 
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your purity ot thought and nobleness of soul. I 
would not wrong you by a thought, though the 
world might, if I took advantage of your gener- 
ous kindness.” 

“But could [not aid you-as wish, without 
the knowledge of that censorious world?” she 
asked, timidly. 

“Tn funds, perhaps, but not in that work for 
which, it may be, I have sacriticed health and 
life.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because, to do that, it would be necessary to 
remain with me alone for hours, and days, and 
weeks—which no woman could do without. re- 
proach, but a mother, sister, or wife,” he said, in 
an embarrassed tone. The color mounted to her 
temples, for she had never thought of it in that 
light before. 

“JT will go, then,” she said, “and may God 
give you courage to bear up until the end, and 
make you happy hereafter.” 

“Do not go yet,” said he, eagerly, as she 
turned awav, “I have longed so for human sym- 
pathy, in my isolation ‘and loneliness, that every 
moment seems precious that I pass in your 
blessed presence. I have sometimes thought 
death itself would lose half its terrors, had I 
mother, sister, or friend, to soothe me in my short 
journey to the tomb.” 

“ Have you then no friends— relatives ?” said 
the maiden, turning buck pityingly. 

“None; or if there are any who were my 
friends, pride has cut me off from all intercourse 
with them. Iwas once rich, respected, sought 
after by troops of summer friends, and thought 
myself beloved by one who had been my idol 
from carly youth. We had a sad misunderstand- 
ing, parted in anger, and while she consoled her- 
self with the pleasures of the gay world, I sought 
forgetfulness in foreign lands. I passed through 
climes seldom visited by Americans or Euro- 
peans, met with many strange vicissitudes and 
romantic adventures, and at last returned to find 
my beloved unmarried, deeply repentant for the 
past, and rejoiced, as she said, to be able to 
prove her deep and absorbing love for me in the 
future. I knew that she alone had been to 
blame, but I still loved her well enough to for- 
give the past, and looked forward with joy to the 
day that was to make her my own, Our mar- 
riage day was fixed, and a new and elegant house 
was nearly prepared for our reception, when the 
banking institution in which I had invested a 
large sum, failed, and a ship, in which I was 
deeply interested, being lost at sea, with a faulty 
insurance, about the same time, I was left com- 
paratively poor. And now came the hardest 
trial of all. She, whom I had loved so long and 
so fondly, when she found that my wealth had 
vanished, proved faithless, utterly refused to ful- 
fil her plighted vows, and soon after, hear:lessly 
married the oldest and richest suitor who had 
ever proposed for her hand. Indignant at her 
treachery, and galled by the sneers and slights of 
those who had hitherto professed friendship, and 
frowned upon me, I then left my native town, 
wandered about the country hopelessly for a 
time, till the kecn edge of my disappointment 
was blunted, and then came to this city, where 
all means of information abound, resolved to 
write a history of my travels, and the strange 
countries and people I had visited, in my years 
of absence and wandering. 

“I was well educated, had a taste for com- 
position, a glowing fancy, a good memory, and 
plenty of notes and experience to build upon, 
und began my work with the most flattering 
hopes of literary success. I pursued it eagerly 
—too eagerly for my failing health—and in my 
absorbing interest in the work, was forgetting my 
past troubles and disappointments, when the re 


mains of my large fortune, which I had thought. 


sufely invested, were suddenly swept away by a 
tremendous fraud. This new misfortune for a 
time paralyzed my energies, and undoubtedly 
hastened the decline that was already beginning 
to affect my system. 

“TI was from that time obliged to postpone my 
great work from time to time, and seek a precari- 
ous support by writing for the weekly papers. 
In this way [have struggled on for months, until, 
with the derangement of my nervous system and 
failing strength, my ability to write at all has 
vanished. Since that time, I have sold or 
pawned every valuable I possesred, and have 
come at last to the brink of starvation, despuir 
and death,” and his pale face flushed painfully at 
the humiliating confession. 

“From my soul I pity you. Would to GodI 
could do more,” said the maiden, after a long 


pause. ‘ But tell me, how near is your cherished 
work to completion ?” 
*“Tt was wholly written, and half copied, be- 


fore niy ability to work or hire an amanuensis | 


failed me.” 

* But are you sure of a publisher if it were 
completed ¢” 

“Yes; but I have sought in vain fur one who 
would advance anything to assist me in finishing 
it,” and he sighed deeply. 

“Then all you lack is small means, and the 
services of an amanuensis ¢” 

“Yes ; but impossibilities both to me now.” 

“ Say rather, services which pride prevents you 
from accepting from a stranger woman’s hand 
You see I can read your thoughts,” and she 
smiled sadly. 

“ It youcan read my thoughts, you must know 
that 1 was never more strongly tempted to do 
wrong than at this moment,” he said, with a 
searching glance. 

She started and looked upon him inquiringly. 
“Do not be frigttened,” he continued ; ‘1 shall 
commend the strong impulse that would lead me 
to ask you to involve yourself in my misery. 
You could help me, I confess ; but only as my 
wife would the world allow you to do so, an- 
scathed by the tongue of scandal. And young 
and fair as you are, with brignt hopes for the fu- 
ture, aud probably dearer ties, you coud not 
dream of sacriticiug them all to cheer the last 
hours and finish the life-task of a world-weary, 
destiiute and hopeless iuvaiid.” 

The muiden cast down her eyes, and the elo- 
quent blood mounted to her temples, as she said, 
after afew moments’ deep thought, and in a low, 
tremulous tone: “ What if 1 should tell you 
that it would be an exquisite pleasure for me to 
dv so for one upon whom 1 have looked for a 
long time wiv pity and deep interest, that 1 
should glory in such a sacrifice to the cause of 
humanity, that I have no dearer ties to bind me 
to one human being upon earth, and would glad- 
ly vary the mouotony of my existence by extend- 
ing my sympathy to one whvu unduubtedly needs 
them.” 

“ What is this Ihear? Are my senses leaving 
me?” exclaimed the young man, cagerly and 
excitedly. “ You cannot think of devoting your 
life, health and only wealth, to the welfare of a 
doomed stranger ¢” 

“T would, God helping me.” 

“ But you know nothing of the magnitude of 
the task you would so generously take upon 
yourself. 1 may die to morrow, or, as consump- 
tion is a strange disease, I may linger for months 
upon the borders of the grave, a helpless, hope- 
less burthen, without even the ability to complete 
the work upon which all our hopes would 
Gepend.” 

“The more need, then, of one true friend to 
nurse, soothe and console you in your upward 
journey.” 

“Angel of goodness! to what sacrifices will 
not the tender heart of a true woman lead her! 
And yet, for the faithlessness of one, I have 
sometimes railed at the sex to which your noble- 
ness would do everlasting honor. But I dare 
not take advantage of your generous kindness. 
It would be too cruel to drag you down with me 
to the depths of poverty, with so faint a hope of 
accomplishing a work that, by its success, might 
better your condition hereafter.” 

“JT thought not of bettering my condition, do 
me the justice to believe; and whether success or 
failure await you, I am willing to abide the 
consequences.” 

“T believe you, generous-hearted girl You 
aré one who has the true martyr spirit, and would 
glory in self-sacrifice ; and one, too, who in more 
fortunate circumstances, I feel that I could love 
with my whole heart But you are too young to 
understand what trials would await you, should 
I consent to such a sacrifice, too young and in- 
experienced to know that you might wear out 
health and life in a round of weary watching and 
starvation, and perhaps at last end your days in 
the aims-house.” 

“ T have thought of it all, and more. I believe 
your case hopeless, and yet I fee! as if I were 
impclled by a power not of earth, when I say 
that I will take upon me the risk, and care for 
you, and tenderly watch over you till death.” 

He looked up eagerly into her clear, kind 
eyes, with tears welling up into his own, and 
pressed her hand to his heart as he exclaimed : 
“God forgive me if it is wrong, but though I 
shame to take advantage of it, I can refuse such 
generous kindness no longer. Henceforth you 
snall be my guard‘an angel, and we will trust in 


God for the future cousequences to us both,” 
said he, solemnly. 

“ And you will not think lightly of me, a por- 
fect stranger, for my seeming furwardness. You 


| do nut doubt me?” 


“Sooner would I doubt the motives of the 
angels. If you err, it is from motives of gener- 
ous pity, and the romantic benevolence of a no- 
ble soul.” 

“T would fiin hope so and tru-t I shall be 
able to prove that I am not unworthy of confi- 
dence. But if you consent to place yourself iu 
my care, I shall begin my mission at once,” she 
said, with a sweet smile. “You are very ill. 
The fever is burning in your veins, and this un- 
natural excitement that for the time has lent 
you strength, a glowing cheek and glittering 
eye, will soon give place to infantile weakness.” 

“I believe youare right. For some days stern 
necessity alone has compelled me to rise at all 
from my bed, and I fear it will be impossible to 
do so much longer. , if is a fearful task upon 
which you are venturing, young lady, and 
though against my dearest wishes and interests, 
1 must beg of you to withdraw from it befure it 
is too late.” 

“Not unless you dislike me personally, and 
fear you should regret your bondage, if God 
should spare your life.” 

“No—never! Your presence is a balm and a 
blessing, and I feel at this moment as if it could 
almost win me bask to life and health, from the 
borders of the grave.” 

“ God grant it! but the first thing is to make 
you comfortable, which you are far from being at 
preseut. You are growing pale and faint. 
Please sit down and dream of future happiness, 
in this world or a better, while I make a fire, set 
your room in order, and prepare you some nour- 
ishment.’” 

He was only too g!ad to obey, and worn out 
with excitement, he went to sleep like a weary 
child, while Marion cheerfully performed her 
proposed tasks. 

It would be impossible to describe the aston- 
ishment of Mrs. Hallowell when she was made 
acquainted by Marion, in a confidential interview 
that night, of all that had transpired in her ab- 
sence. She was exceedingly shocked to know 
how near she had come to driving a fellow- 
creature to suicide, and this thought did much 
towards softening her heart to him. But it was 
a long time before Marion could make her be- 
lieve she was in earnest, and not wild injer idea 
of marrying him. 

Convinced at last, and won over by the argu- 
ments and noble sentiments expressed by the 
self sacrificing girl, she at last consented to the 
plan, and even weut so far as to visit the young 
man in his room, ask his forgiveness, and make 
all the arrangements for the marriage next 
morning. 

It was a strange bridal, and so evidently 
thought the clergyman, as he looked upon the 
pale face and attenuated form of the bridegroom 
arrayed in his faded dressing-gown, and then 
upon the calm, earnest, almost beautiful face of 
the bride, as she stood up in a plain dress beside 
him, and pronounced the solemn vows that were 
to bind her to one who would, apparently, very 
soon fill a consumptive’s grave. Mrs. Hallowell 
had previously prepared him for the scene, and 
in spite of her promise of secrecy to Marion, told 
him the whole story, and also how hard she had 
tried to prevent the foolish girl from sacrificing 
herself; but when he came to see and converse 
with them both, he could not find it in his heart 
to blame her, or condemn the true heroism her 
conduct manifested. And when he called upon 
one of his wealthy and benevolent lady parish- 
ioners upon his return, he could not forbear 
mentioning the circumstances. 

“ It was a singular affair, certainly, if they told 
you the truth, but some would lightly estimate the 
girl’s delicacy in offering herself to the gentleman 
under any circumstances,” said the lady. 

“T know; but from all I could gather, I am 
inclined to think she was a good and noble girl, 
who did it from motives of true philanthropy.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the lady, incredulously ; 
“ but pray tell us the name of your heroine, Mr. 
Archer.” 

“Her name was Marion Fielding, and they 
live in that out-of the-way place, B. Strect, Mrs. 
Benson.” 

“Is it possible!’ exclaimed the lady, in sur- 
prise ; “why, it must be the very girl 1 employ 
to do my fine sewing, and a good amiable girl 
she is, too. But what could possess her to ally 
herself to a hopeless invalid, a would-be suivide 


Can it be that 


at that, with her slender means ? 
she loves him ?” 

“She evidently wishes to do good, to save a 
man of genius and education from utter despair 
and loneliness, in the last hours of his life, 
whether she loves him or not.” 

“ Well, I must visit them some lei-ure day, 
and whether the girl has done wisely or not, it 
will not do to let them suffer,” said the lady, 
thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Benson did visit them, and not empty- 
handed, and from that hour took a generous in- 
terest in their welfare. The terrible mental suf- 
feriny the young man had endared, of course, re- 
acted upon his system, and for several days he 
was very ill, and required constant attention ; 
but with careful nursing and the skilful treat- 
ment of Mrs Benson’s family physician, whom 
she insisted upon sending to their relief, he afcer- 
wards began slowly to mend. When he again 
became able to sit up and go out, Mrs. Benson 
came regularly every day and took them out to 
drive, a kindness that as much as any one thing 
contributed to his final recovery. 

It was a long time before Alfred Wayland 
was well enough to give the requisite assistance 
to his young wife in the task to which she had 
devoted herself, and her slender means would 
have been exhausted, and they would have seen 
much suilering but for the kind friends a knowl- 
edge of her heroism raised op around her. 

As it was, they wanted fur nothing, and each 
day and hour, the young man found new reason 
fur gratitude and tharkfulness to God for the 
rich blessing he had bestowed upon him in his 
patient, true hearted wife. 

“Marion,” he said to her one day, after he be- 
gan to recover, “did you really believe I should 
die, when you so generously offered to share my 
lot ?” 

“Yes, Alfred,” she replied, in a tremulous 
tone, “I thought I saw the consumptive glitter 
in your eyes; the consuming hectic upon your 
cheek, and that hollow cough had long sounded 
to me like a death-knell, as I listened to it day 
after day, and night after night.” 

“So you thought of me and pitied me even 
then, dear Marion ?” 

“‘ How could I help it?” and she looked up 
with an eloquent glance. 

“ But you see I am recovering, and like to get 
well, after all, and perhaps you are unhappily 
disappointed,” he said, with a keen, questioning 
glance. 

“*O, how can you say that!” and her eloquent 
eyes filled with tears, “unless you, with return- 
ing health, regret to tind yourself allied to one 
so humble, unattractive and ignorant as myself ?”’ 

“ Marion, dear Marion, God knows that I do 
not regret being united to one whose goodness 
and virtue have raised herin my esteem far above 
the noblest of her sex, who has beauty enough to 
win my warmest admiration, and education and 
intellect enough to make her a pleasing and in- 
telligent companion, whom I now love better 
than all the world besides. But perhaps your 
heart now revolts at this tie, and feels it a bond- 
age? O, tell me it is not so, dearest Marion ? 
Say that you can and will learn to love me,” said 
he, earnestly. 

“ That lesson is already learned,” said Marion, 
blushingly. “I could not love one below the 
skies better than I do you.” 

“Thank God! Ihave found my soul’s true 
mate,” said he, rapturously, as he drew her to 
his bosom. ‘“ With a glad heart, I now welcdfne 
that life you alone, under God, have restored to 
me; and never again, I trust, shall I murmur at 
the decrees of Providence.” 

From that hour the world held not a happier 
pair than Alfred Wayland and his young wife, 
poor and humble as were all their surroundings ; 
and never, in after days, when the most brilliant 
success had crowned his literary efforts, and with 
returned health, the tide of wealth and fame 
flowed back to him, did he have reason to blush 
for the bride who had so strangely chosen him. 
In adversity she had been patient, generous, kind 
and true, in prosperity she exhibited the same 
traits in more glorious perfection, joined to the 
graces and accomplishments of the trae lady ; 
and never was Alfred Wayland prouder of his 
wealth or’ fame, than of his true-hearted wife, and 
never were both happier than when they remem- 
bered their gratitude, by imitating the noble ex- 
ample of Mrs. Benson, their bountiful benefactor. 


> 


‘Self-indulgence takes many forms, and we 
should bear in mind that there may be a sullen 
sensuality as well as a gay ane. 
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THE OVERLAND MAIL. 

The accompanying drawing, representing the 
overland mail on its passage through the Gads- 
den Parchase, was drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
A. Waud, from a drawing made on the spot for 
our Picorial. The overland mail may be 
regarded as the pioneer of the Pacific Railroad. 
As the road is at present arranged, San Francis- 
co and St. Louis are over 2729 miles apart; the 
stations are at distances varying from 10 to 15 
miles. Leaving San Francisco, a ride of 370 
miles through a variously settled country brings 
it to Fort Tijou, in the mountains, called Sierra 
Nevada, 94 miles further is Los Angelos. From 
thence to Tuscon is a distance of 560 miles ; to 
Lower California, at the junction of the rivers 
Colorado and Gila, at Arizona city, the Colorada 
is crossed, and the road runs alongside the Gila 
for some distance, then across the country for 
40 miles to a bend where the Gila is again met 
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and crossed, through the Pimas Indian villages 
and rugged passes into Tuscon. On leaving 
that settlement a country infested by the Apaches 
is crossed, consisting of rough hills, plains, and 
difticult passes, into the Gadsden Purchase, 
across Arizona, through the Messilla valley, 
fording the Rio Grande, and from El Paso over 
another wild country to Fort Chadbourne in 
Texas, a distance of more than 400 miles. On 
this part of the route 75 miles of desert have to 
be crossed without water; Camanches, too, are 
somewhat troublesome on this portion of the 
road. After quitting Chadbourne, and at a dis- 
tance of 490 miles, Fort Smith on the Arkansas 
River is reached, through Fort Belknap, Phan- 
tom Hill, Gainsville, Sherman, over the Red 
River and the Choctaw, Reserve in the Indian 
Territory. At Fort Smith the southern mail 
by way of Memphis, and the western mail 
| from St. Louis meet, and proceed together to 


an 


San Francisco, and divide again on the return 
trips. Perhaps the principal advantage of this 
route is the absence of snow on a greater portion 
of it. The mail is almost entirely a letter mail, 
and it is needless to add, costs an immense sum ; 
the postage on the letters going but a little way 
towards defraying the expense. It is expected that 
the contractors will soon run an express for light 
packages at the same rate as the mail, namely, in 
25 days from point to point, which, however, 
might be shortened at least 48 hours by a more 
direct road. The stages are not all on the same 
pattern, some being like the Old Concord stages, 
and others as represented in the picture. Occa- 
sionally an Indian gallops across the route, and 
a hunter or agent of the company joins company 
for a little distance; however, the pleasures of 
the road are not overwhelming, as the arrange- 
ments for sleeping, eating, drinking, etc., are of 
the most limited character. 


CRICKET-PLAYING ON BOSTON COMMON, 
The spirited local picture below was drawn ex- 
ressly for us by Mr. Homer, and does credit to 
is artistic skill. The manly game of cricket, 
we are pleased to see, is enjoying great favor, as 
it deserves, for it brings into play physical ener- 
gy and activity, mental calculation, self-control, 
courage and activity. We borrow it from our 
English ancestry, and the game itself dates from 
the sixteenth century, or even earlier. In Eng- 
land all classes unite in this game on the village 
green, and peer and peasant may be seen together 
striving for victory. There is no question that 
the practice of athletic exercise has brought the 
English people to their fine physical condition, 
which every stranger observes with admiration ; 
and on the other hand, that such out-of-door 
—_ are needed to bring up us Americans to 
the mark. Exercise and amusement must be 
| combined to develop the physique. 
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* FRENCH TROOPS ON THE MARCH. 

The accompanying engraving, from a sketch 
made on the spot, represents a portion of a col- 
umn of French troops passing through Chambery, 
enroute for Turin. They exhibit little of the 
“pomp, pride, circumstance of glorious war,” 
which soldiers on the march never do. They 
are permitted to carry their arms “at will,” and 
are not required strictly to keep step or rank. 
They plod along, mile after mile, patiently and 
cheerfully. lt is only when approaching large 
towns that the ranks are closed up, the muskets 
shouldered, the music heard, and the step of the 
troops firm and condensed. In the present war 
the Recuats troops have been compelled to march 
but comparatively short distances, the lines of 
railway atfurding them a relief unknown in the 
days of the great French emperor. The fact of 
Louis Napoleon’s having taken the field, has 
raised the spirit of the French soldiers to the 
highest pitch, and if fortune favors their emperor 
he will be as much of a favorite as the “little 
corporal.” It may be as well to preserve, for 
record, in this connection, the war manifesto of 
the French emperor. It has already become a 
page of history. 

“ Austria, by ordering the entry of her army 
into the territories of the King of Sardinia, our 


doned her civilizing character. Her natural allies 
hive always been those who desire the ameliora- 
tion of the human race, and when she draws the 
sword itis not to govern, but to free. The ob- 
ject, then, of this war is to restore Italy to her- 
self, not to impose upon her a change of masters ; 
and we shall then have upon our frontiers a 
friendly people who will owe to us their indepen- 
dence. We do not enter Italy to foment disor- 
der, or to disturb the power of the Holy Father, 
whom we replaced upon his throne, but to re- 
move from him this foreign pressure, which bur- 
dens the whole peninsula, and to help to estab- 
lish there order based upon lawful satisfied in- 
terests. In fine, then, we enter this classic 
ground, rendered illustrious by so many victo- 
ries, to retrace the footsteps of our fathers. God 
grant that we may be worthy of them. 

“IT am about to place myself at the head of 
the army. I leave in France the empress and 
my son. Seconded by the experience and the 
enlightenment of the emperor’s last surviving 
brother, she will understand how to show herself 
worthy of the grandeur of her mission. I con- 
fide them to the valor of the army which remains 
in France to keep watch upon our frontiers and 
to protect our homes. I confide them to the pa- 
triotism of the National Guard. I confide them, 


ally, has declared war against us. She thus vi- 
vlates treaties and justice, and menaces our 
frontiers. All the great Powers have protested 
against this act of aggression. Piedmont having 
accepted the conditions which ought to have en- 
sured peace, one asks what can be the reason of 
this sudden invasion? It is because Austria has 
driven matters to such an extremity that her do- 
minion must either extend to the Alps, or Italy 
must be free to the shores of the Adriatic, for 
every corner of Italy which remains independent 
endanyers the power of Austria. 

“ Hitherto moderation has been the rule of my 
conduct, but now energy becomes my first duty. 
France must now to arms, and resolutely tell 
Europe: ‘I wish not for conquest, but Iam de- 
termined firmly to maintain my national and tra- 
ditional policy. I observe treaties on condition 
that they are not violated against me. I respect 
the territories and the rights of neutral Powers, 
but I boldly avow my s mpathies with a people 
whose history is miogled with our own, and who 
now groan under foreign oppression.’ 

“France has shown her hatred of anarchy. 
Her will was to give me power sufficiently stron 
to reduce into subjection abettors of disorder ont 
the incorrigible members of old factions, who are 
incessantly seen concluding compacts with our 
enemies ; but she has not for that purpose aban- 


The enthusiasm was immense, and shouts of 
‘Viva il Re!’ and clapping of hands saluted 
his appearance. The National Guard now do 
duty in the capital, the rest of the army having 
left for the frontiers.” - 


VOYAGE TO CUBA. 

There is something in the clear, blue, warm 
sea of the tropics which gives to the stranger a 
feeling of unreality. Where do those vessels 
come from, that rise out of the sea, in the hori- 
zon? Where do they go, as they sink in the 
sea again? Are those blue spots really fast an- 
chored islands, with men, and children, and 
horses, and machinery, and schools, politics and 
newspapers on them, or are they afloat, and vis- 
ited by beings the air 


* * 
Again a beautiful, warm day. I wake, and 
the first glance out of my state room window 
shows the sea and sky flushed with the red of a 
bright sunrise. Awnings are spread ; straw hats 
and linen coats are worn ; sewing, reading, and 
a are going on among the elders, 
and the children are romping about the decks, 
beginning to feel entirely at home. There are 
boys from the northern states, with fair skins and 
light hair, strong, loud-voiced, plainly dressed, 
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in a word, to the entire people, who will encircle 
them with that affection and devotedness of 
which I daily receive so many proofs. Courage, 
then, and union! Our country is again about to 
show the world that she has not degenerated 
Providence will bless our efforts; for that cause 
is holy in the eyes of God which rests on justice, 
humanity, love of country, and independence.” 
The French troops have been received every- 
where with the greatest enthusiasm in Italy, and 
as for the military spirit of the Italians them- 
selves, it is perfectly overflowing. A correspon- 
dent of a London paper thus describes the ap- 
pearance of Turin, as he observed it a short 
time since, before the king left it: “ As I entered 
the city I noticed crowds of people making their 
way in one direction, and following them, valise 
in hand, found myself in front of St. Giovanni, 
the cathedral church of Turin. Victor Emman- 
uel was there, offering up prayers for the success 
of his army in the coming strife, and invoking 
the blessing of Heaven on the standards of Sar- 
dinia. The facade of the building was decora- 
ted with crimson, gold, and white draperies ; and 
over the principal entrance were written these 
words—“ Il Re, l’Eserci, |’Italia, Al Dio che 
regge, le sorti delle Bataglie ;”’ which, translated 
freely, means, “ The King, the Army, and Italy ; 
confide in God, who decides the fate of battles.” 


in stout shoes, honest and awkward; and there are 
Cuban boys, with a mixed air of the passionate 
and the timorous, sallow, slender, small-voiced, 
graceful, but with the grace rather of girls than 
of boys, wearing slippers, ornamented waistcoats 
and jackets, and hats with broad bands of cord. 
What preternaturally black eyes those little Cre- 
ole girls have! Are they really eyes, so out of 

roportion in size and effect to their small, thin 
aces? Their mother is hale and full-fleshed, 
and probably they will come to the same favor 
at last. 

Throughout the day, sailing down the outer 
edge of the Gulf Stream, we see vessels of all 
forms and sizes, coming in sight and passing 
away, as in a dioramic show. There is a heavy 
cotton droger from the Gulf, of one thousand 
two hundred tons burden, under a cloud of sail, 

ressing on to the northern seas of New Eng- 
and or Old England. Here comes a saucy lit- 
tle Baltimore brig, close-hauled, and leaning 
over to it; and there, half down in the northern 
horizon, is a pile of white canvass, which the ex- 
perienced eyes of my two friends, the passenger 
shipmasters, pronounce to be a bark, outward 
bound. Every passenger says to every other, 
How beautiful! how exquisite! That pale, 


thin girl, who is going to Cuba for her health— 
her brother travelling with her—sits on the set- 


tee, propped by a pillow, and tries to smile and 


to think that she feels stronger in the air. She 
says she will stay in Cuba until she gets well! + 
After dinner, Captain Bullock tells us that we 
shall soon see the high lands of Cuba, off Matan- 
zas; the first and highest being the Pan of 
Matanzas. It is clear overhead, but a mist 
lies along the southern horizon, in the latter part 
of the day. The sharpest eyes detect the land 
about four o’clock, P. M., and soon it is visible 
to all. It is an undulating country on the coast, 
with high hills and mountains in the interior, and 
has a rich and fertile look. That height is the 
Pan, though we see no special resemblance, in 
its outline, to a loaf of bread. We are still sixty 
miles from Havana. We cannot reach it before 
dark, and no vessels are allowed to pass the 
Moro after the signals are dropped at sunset. 
We coast the northern shore of Cuba, from 
Matanzas westward. There is no waste of sand 
and low flats, as in most of our southern states ; 
but the fertile, undulating land comes to the sea, 
and rises into high hills as it recedes. ‘‘ There 
is the Moro! and right ahead!” ‘“ Why, there 
is the city, too! Is the city on the sea? We 
thought it was on a harbor or bay.” There, in- 
deed, is the Moro, a stately hill of tawny rock, 
rising perpendicularly from the sea, and jutting 
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into it, with walls, and parapets, and towers on 
its top, and flags and signals flying, and the tall 
lighthouse just in front of its outer wall. It is 
not very high, yet commands the sea about it. 
And there is the city, on the sea-coast, indeed— 
the houses running down tothe coral edge of the 
ocean. Where is the harbor, and where the 
shipping? Ah, there they are! We open an 
entrance, narrow and deep, between the beetling 
Moro and the Punta ; and through the entrance, 
we see the spreading harbor and the innumerable 
masts. But the darkness is gathering, the sun- 
set gun has been fired, we can just catch the 
dying notes of trampets from the fortitications, 
and the Moro lighthouse throws its gleam over 
the still sea. The little lights emerge and twin- 
kle trom the city. We are too late to enter the 
port, and slowly and reluctantly the ship turns 
her head off to seaward. The engine breathes 
heavily, and throws its one arm leisurely up and 
down ; we rise and fall on the moonlit sea ; the 
stars are near to us, or we are raised nearer to 
them ; the Southern Cross is just above the hori- 
zon; and all night long, two streams of light lie 
upon the water, one of gold from the Moro, and 
one of silver from the moon. It is enchant- 
ment. Who can regret our delay, or wish to ex- 
change this scene for the common, close anchor- 
age of a harbor?—R. H. Dana, Jr. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE NERVOUS OLD LADY: 


HOW JACK RYAN BECAME RICH. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 

Jonny, or rather Jack Ryan, as he was more 
commonly known, was an affable, good-hearted, 
honorable fellow when I first made his acquain- 
tance five and twenty years ago, and I hardly 
think in that respect he has altered much since, 
although he is entered on the books that bear es- 
pecial reference to finance as one of the rich men 
of the State of , and as the circumstances 
leading to this great change in his worldly pros 
perity (for he was comparatively a poor fellow in 
the matter of dollars and cents at the commence- 
ment of the race) are so peculiar, so unprece- 
dented, in fact, that I have half a mind to lay 
aside my usual reserve in matters of this kind, 
and relate, for the benefit of the reader, how it 
cam? to pass that Jack Ryan, the stage-driver, 
became rich. 

It was throuzh no exertion, or forethought, or 
calculation of his own, let me premise this to be- 
gin with, that the affable, good-hearted, honor- 
able Jack Ryan became rich. Rather let me say 
it was the merest accident being brought to bear 
upon the amiable qualities of head and heart al- 
ready enumerated as the especial gifts of nature 
to our hero, that he chanced, very unexpectedly, 
to awake one morning and find himself rich— 
rich beyond expectation—richer than he had ever 
dreamed of being, although he was one of your 
sanguine temperaments that always looked on 
the sunshiny side of things. 

Old Mr. Snydell, who was wont in the old 
time, before this remarkable change in his favor 
took place, to call him, in his daughter’s presence, 
a shiftless, beggarly fellow, for no other reason in 
the world than that he (the old gentleman) was 
worth a few thousand dollars, aud said daughter, 
contrary to his special desire—I might have said 
commands, though I am not quite positive he ever 
went so far as to issue any,—had formed one of 
your deep and romantic attachments, sometimes 
found out of sentimental novels, but not often, 
for the handsome young stage-driver aforesaid, 
who, to make our story more interesting and 
more acceptable, had been equally smitten by 
the charms of the young lady. To-day the old 
gentleman chuckles through his toothiess gums, 
and calls him “ my honorable son-in-law,” and is 
even inclined, at this late date, to take upon him- 
self the entire credit of bringing about the alli- 
ance, which heaven knows must have been 
entirely thwarted at the time, could he have said 
his say to any purpose. 

But to give up this odd freak of wandering, 
and to retrace our steps to the less prosperous 
time when our story properly sets out. 

Jack Ryan, then, at the age of twenty-five, and 
after his marriage with the daughter of Snydell, 
followed the business of stage-driver, and I be- 
lieve had some slight interest in the stage line 
between B. and W.; leastwise, so I have been 
told—I have no personal cognizance of that 
fact. One day he found among his passengers a 
nervous old lady going to W. She was an in- 
telligent old lady, and to judge from her general 
appearance, and the multitude of trunks and 
band-boxes that accompanied her on the outside, 
was a person in very comfortable if not affluent 
circumstances. She had charged our hero to 
drive her very carefully, and volunteered an ex- 
tempore lecture of considerable length on the 
topic of carelessness among stage-drivers in gen- 
eral, and some few in particular, to all of which 
our hero listened with the profoundest respect, 
and when she concluded, he promised to regard 
her comfort, and drive as carefully as possible 
consistent with time. 

The old lady was very much taken by his 
open, genial face, and the kindly deference and 
consideration which he paid to the infirmities of 
age; and when at the first tavern he took the 
trouble to bring her a tumbler of gin and water, 
for which, like Byron, she happened to have a 
partiality, her admiration knew no bounds, and 
she extolled him to her fellow-passengers as a 
model young man, and a gentleman by nature. 
Jack, who possessed among his other valuable 
characteristics a shrewd insight into human na- 
ture, saw this, and judging at a glance that she 
was an old lady well-to do, resolved at least, so 
far as he was able, to favor all her whims, and 
make himself agreeable. Hence the gin and 
water. 


The nervous old lady grew more and more 
cheerful at every stopping place, and compli- 
mented our hero by assuring him that she felt 
herself perfectly safe, and should feel perfectly 
safe till they reached W., and then tossed off her 
quantum of gin and water more like a whiskered 
grenadier than a nervous old lady. During the 
last stages of the journey she became communi- 
cative, and informed our hero that she was just 
starting on a tour through the western country, 
and should not hesiiate to pay an incredible sum 
if she could be warranted such drivers and such 
attentions all the way. 

Arriving at the terminus of Jack’s route, the 
old lady thrust some money in his hand, and 
wishing him all manner of good luck, she took 
up her line of travel for the West by the con- 
necting line of stages. Now in order to show 
that a man’s fortune does sometimes hang on the 
merest accident, or that the turning tide in his 
affairs may depend upon some trifling circum- 
stances or other, that otherwise would be foryot- 
ten almost with the rapidity of its transpiration, 
we shall be compelled—and not against our vol- 
untary wish, either—to continue this history for 
a few brief stages further. After the nervous old 
lady had taken, as it was thought, her final de- 
parture from W. by the connecting stage-line 
West, it was discovered that one of the smaller 
trunks of her luggage had been accidentally 
overlooked by the driver, a harum-scarum fellow 
of more muscle than brain, and Jack, whose in- 
terest in the old lady had by no means dimin- 
ished, procured a horse and wagon and started 
with the trunk in pursuit of thegtage, which had 
not been gone above half an bour. The roads 
were bad, full of deep ruts, and difficult travel- 
ling. Nevertheless, our hero managed to get 
over the ground with considerable rapidity, and 
at the end of another half hour came upon the 
stage, which a few minutes before had upset 
through the driver’s carelessness, but which he 
naturally attributed to the “ shockin’ bad ”’ state 
of the roads, ete. Hence the nervous old lady's 
excuse for reading a long lecture on careless 
stage-drivers. 

None of the passengers happened to be in- 
jured, but the old lady was sorely frightened at 
the occurrence, and insisted on having her trunks 
immediately unstrapped, and returning with 
Jack to W., and thence to B., which she did, as 
any other nervous old lady would have done, to 
be sure. 

On their way back to W. the old lady arranged 
with Jack to furnish money to buy a span of 
horses and a carriage, and then give him double 
the price he was then receiving to drive it. 
“For,” said she, “I have money enough, and 
will do it for my own comfort.” And in this we 
think she was right, but shall not stop to argue 
the point. 

In due course of time the horses and carriage 
were purchased, and in company with the nerv- 
ous old lady, whose name proved to be Sinclair, 
and who, considering the time in which she lived, 
was nearly as much of a traveller as Ida Pfeiffer 
herself, started on their projected tour to the 
West. They reached, however, only to the 
western part of New York State before the nerv- 
ous old lady was smitten by a lingering but mor- 
tal disease, which carried her off at the end of a 
fortnight. Jack was unremitting in his atten- 
tions, constantly at her side ; he scarcely slept a 
wink, so anxious was he for her recovery—ten- 
der as a delicate and tender-hearted woman in 
the anticipation of all her wants; and the gin, 
he always remembered the gin, and gave it to 
her, whereas less devoted and conscientious 
nurses might have taken the trouble to drink it. 
And when she informed him that she felt that 
she could not survive, he burst into tears (and I 
think they were honest tears too), and those tears 
reached deeper down into the nervous old lady’s 
heart than any tears she had ever seen shed be- 
fore; but why protract the agony? Poor Mrs. 
Sinclair sent for a lawyer, made her will, and 
died, as the very best people must, sooner or 
later, however little disposed we are to spare 
them. 

On opening the will, what was our hero’s as- 
tonishment to find himself sole heir and executor 
to her vast estates, amounting in value to more 
than a quarter of a million af money. Certainly 
if any poor fellow ever had reason to thank his 
stars, and to bless the memories of all the nerv- 
ous old ladies that ever existed, out of respect 
to this one, I am certain our friend Jack Ryan 
had. And hence the reason why Mr. Snydell 
was afterwards so proud to allude to him as a 
member of his family. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietcr, 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


cer.” Worcester, Mass —The first locomotive en- 
gine, built by Mr. Stephenson, in 1815, bas been placed 
on « pedestal in Darlington, Frgiaud in front of the 
station of the Stockton and Darlington Railroad. Its 
first trip was from Shildon to Stockton, a distance of 
twenty miles, which it accomplished in five hours = It 
weighs only eight tons, while engines of the present 
day weigh twenty-five tons and upwards. 
Bivatve "—The Romans were fond of oysters Sergius 
Orata. according to Piiny, was the first to conceive and 
carry into execution the formation of oyster beds. He 
made extensive reservoirs at Bute. in whch he depos- 
ited countless thousands of these sheil-fich. A palace 
was reared in the vicinity, where the naturalist’s 
chosen friends were wout to regale themselves once a 
week with these delicious fish. Many slaves were em- 
ployed at Rome in her early days transporting the 
oyster from its ocean-bed to the imperial city. The 
expense of this was so enormous that a government 
mandate was issued prohibiting the frequent importa- 
tion of the shell-fish. Pliuy tells us they were often 
preserved in ice 

Amateur —Michael Angelo’s chef-d’@urre in painting is 
his picture of the * Last Judgment.’* Lie was a native 
of Florence, and was born in 1474. 

* Down East,” Portland, Me —Thirty years ago (1829), 
New England had thirty-nine members in the House of 
Representatives, and the Northwestern States eighteen. 
Now the New England States send twenty-nine, and 
the Northwestern fifty-nine. New Hampshire then sent 
six, and pow bas only three membegs; while Il inois 
then sending only one, now has vine members. The 
census of 1860 will make the disparity fur greater than 
it now is. The census to be taken next year will show 
the population of the United States to be over thirty 
millions. 

J C., New York.—Mr. Bayne the artist had accumulated 
$70,000, which he has left to his nephew, Mr. Wiliam 
J. McPherson, a decorative painter, whose place of 
busivess is in this city and his residence in Chelsea 
Mr. Bayne was never married 

{caveER —The British Museum Library is now only sec- 
ond in extent to the bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of old 
books is much greater in the Paris library, and that 
the library of the British Museum is quite a recent 
creation. The numbers stand thus: biblictheque Im- 
periale, 800 000, British Museum, 560,000 volumes. 


TUE DERT OF ENGLAND, 

At the present moment the national debt of 
Great Britain has reached the enormous amount 
of £850,000,000, which sum, reduced to dollars, 
is four thousand two hundred million! Mf England 
is forced into a war during the present cxcited 
state of Europe, this sum will be fearfully aug. 
mented. This unprecedented national debt com- 
menced with the reign of Charles II. On the 
accession of William III. the debt was £664,263. 
During his reign, however, the system of credit 
was expanded throughout Europe. A large part 
of the annual expenditure of the government 
was defrayed by borrowing the money and pledg- 
ing the State to pay annual interest uponit. At 
William's death the debt was £15,730,439. 
From that time to the present, the process of bor- 
rowing has been continued in all exigencies, such 
as war, the large payment on account of Negro 
Emancipation, ete. In periods of peace, and 
when the rate of interest has been low, the gov- 
ernment has redeemed small portions of the 
debt, or it has lowered the annual charge by re- 
ducing, with the consent of the holders, the rate 
of interest. 

The debt, then, consists of several species of 
loans or funds, with different denominations, 
which have been, in process of time, variously 
mixed and mingled, such as consols, that is, sev- 
eral different loans consolidated into one stock, 
3 per cents reduced consols, new 3 per cents, 
etc. The public debt continued to increase, un- 
til, at the accession of George I., in 1717, it was 
£54,145,363. Some two million was paid off 
during this reign, but during that of his successor 
it was greatly increased, so that, in 1763, it had 
reached the sum of £138,865,430. During the 
peace from 1763 to 1775, ten millions were paid, 
but at the conclusion of the American Revolu- 
tion it was £249,851,628. In the peace which 
ensued from 1784 to 1793, ten and a half millions 
were paid. Then came the great moral and po- 
litical revolution in Europe, in the course of 
which England sided with despotism. She fo- 
mented quarrels, caused coalition after coalition 
to be formed, spent money frecly to uphold 
every absolutist; subsidized every despot, and 
was the persistent enemy of the people. During 
this insane career she contracted an increase of 
debt exceeding six hundred million sterling, so 
that, at the close of the war, and when the Eng- 
lish and Irish Exchequers were consolidated, the 
total funded and unfunded debt, in 1817, was 
£840,850,491, and the annual charge upon it was 
£32,015,941. 

From that time to 1854 there was a continual 


reduction of debt. On the Ist of April, 1854, it 
was £768,664,249. But then came the Crimean 
war, and afterwards the war in Tudia  Imme. 
diately following these came the necessity for in- 
creased expenses in placing the army and navy 
in preparation for a general Furopean war, 
The Crimean and Indian wars have increased 
the debt more than all the reductions which were 
made during forty years. 
A YANKEE PRIMA DONNA, 

The musical world of Paris has been occupied 
with the dibut of Madame Guerrabella, who is 
the daughter of a former American consul to 
Liverpool, Mr. Ward. She is, like all her fair 
countrywomen, remarkable for great beauty, 
Her histery is peculiar. On the death of the 
consul, Mrs. Ward left for Italy, in order to com. 
plete the musical education of her daughter. At 
Rome the splendid beauty and great talents of 
the young lady attracted the attention of a 
young Russian nobleman, the Count Guerbel. 
As no other proposition but marriage was ad- 
missible, the count demanded Miss Ward’s 
hand, and they were privately mirried at Rome. 
A short time afterwards the bridegroom disap- 
peared ; and, after the most heart-rending anxiety 
on the part of the deserted wife and her mother, 
news was received of his return to Russia; and 
when applied to for explanation of his extraor- 
dinary conduct, returned for answer that he con- 
sidered himself a free man, not having been mar- 
ried in the Greek church, and that Miss Ward 
was also at liberty to marry whom she pleased, 
without any fear of molestation from him. The 
bitterness and indignation with which this com- 
munication was received can be well imagined ; 
but the American mother was not to be put 
down by threats or contempt—she immediately 
set forth with her daughter for St. Petersburg. 
There, the American consul taking the affair in 
hand, laid the case before the Emperor Nicholas, 
who, immediately sending for tie count, after ad- 
ministering a reprimand, declared it his imperial 
will that the marriage should be immediately 
performed in the imperial chapel of the palace. 
This was accordingly done, and Miss Ward be- 
came the Countess of Guerbel to all intents and 
purposes ; but, the ceremony over, she withdrew, 
nor would she ever apply for one fi.r.hing of the 
income which the count durst not, for the life of 
him, withhold from her, should she insist upon 
claiming it. The Yankee ladics must somewhat 
have surprised the Muscovite gentleman. 

AUSTRIA TO-DAY. 

The following information concerning the 
nation now the most prominent before the 
world, will be read with more than ordinary 
interest. The emperor is Francis Joseph, who 
ascended the throne December 24, 1849, on the 
abdication of his uncle, Ferdinand I. He was 
18 years old at the time, having been born Au- 
gust 18th, 1830. On ascending the throne he 
promised in the most solemn manner to give 
freedom and a constitutional government to his 
country. These early pledges were broken as 
soon as he gained internal peace in the empire, 
and freedom of governmental and legislative 
action. He now rules with aristocratic power, 
and is the “representative man” of absolutism 
in Europe. The houge of Hapsburg, whose rep- 
resentative he is, has ruled in Austria since 
August 26th, 1278. During this long dynasty 
the empire has been divided and reunited, has 
formed alliances and been at war with most Eu- 
ropean powers, has experienced revolutions, de- 
feats and victories, and now is thoroughly hated 
by liberal minds the world over. 

Three fourths of the Austrian population are 
agricultural. The whole area of the country 
contains about sixty-five million hectares of land 
capable of tillage, of which only one half is in 
cultivation; the remainder consists of forests 
and heaths. Austria does not, as yet, produce 
sufficient grain for her own consumption. The 
deficit was covered in 1853—a bad year—by im- 
ports of grain amounting to $6,000,000. In or- 
dinary years she does not import grain to the 
value of more than $2,000,000. Austria is yet 
a land of large properties, and is subject to all 
the evils of the concentration of landed property 
in a few hands. The people have also no proper 
idea of the advantages of the sub-division of 
labor, and the peasauts of that primitive and pa- 
triarchal country are all their own butchers, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths. In the precious 
metals Austria is, after Russia, the richest State 
in Europe. She extracts annually gold to the 
amount of $8,000,000, and silver to the amount 
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of $2,500,000. Future historians will have to 
point out, as & remarkuble fact, that in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century the country the 
richest in Europe in gold and silver, was the 
poorest in point of coined money. 


SPLENDID DONATION, 

Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, held in this city a few days since, it was 
announced that Amos A. Lawrence, Exsq., had 
presented the society with the collection of pa- 

rs and documents left by the late General 
William Heath, of Revolutionary fame. The 
collection consists of six thousand letters and 
documents relating to the Revolutionary War, 
fo rhundred of which are written or signed by 
Washington. They are splendidly bound in 
forty-five volumes, with complete indexes. The 
autographs to these documents would sell for 
thousands of dollars, as the signatures of all the 
prominent men of the time are affixed to the let- 
ters. General Heath was appointed a Major 
General of the American Army August 9th, 
1776, and remained in the public service during 
the war. In 1798 he published a volume con- 
taining anecdotes, details of skirmishes, battles, 
etc., during the Revolution. His private pa- 
pers are of great value on account of their com- 
pleteness, and the Historical Society is to be 
congratulated upon their acquisition. Every 
patriotic citizen will rejoice at this glorious ad- 
dition to the rich collection of this noble 
association. 


Proruetic.—Abraham Yerrington, a team- 
ster in the employ of the Falls Manufacturing 
Company, Norwich, was asked by his employers 
concerning some stone they desired to have re- 
moved. He replied that he should be “ ready 
for the stone after this load of cotton, if he didn’t 
break his neck before he got through with it.” 
A moment after he fell from the load, striking on 
his head, and instantly dying, though his neck 
was not broken. He was 46 years of age, and 
leaves a wife and four children. 


“Tue Smuceier: or, The Secrets of the 
Coast.”—So great has been the demand for this 
captivating novelette, written for us by Syiva- 
nus Conn, Jr., that we have just issued another, 
the tenth edition, It is superbly illustrated by 
large oriainal drawings, and is got up in our best 
style. We will mail it, post pase’, to any part of 
the country, on the receipt of twenty cents in 
postage stamps or silver. 


> 


Patent Grass Lerrers.—We would call at- 
tention so the advertisement, in another column, 
of FE. IL. Rice, No. 109 Court Street, relating to 
a new and most admirable style of sign-lettering. 
A specimen of this attractive and unique mode 
can be seen upon our own doors. They must 
prove vastly popular, as their great advantages 
are at once apparent. Satisfy yourself with re- 
gard to the matter. 

‘oom > 

A weattiy Bisnorric.—The English pa- 
pers record the death of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Bethell, Lord Bishop of Bangor, the oldest pre- 
late on the Episcopal bench. The vacant see is 
worth $23,000 per annum, with a patronage of 
eighty-one livings, the aggregate annual value of 
which is $115,000, with other gifts. 


Earnincs.—Matt Peel, whose death has 
becn announced, leaves property estimated at 
$15,000. Mr. Peel was one of the most success- 
ful minstrels that this country ever*produced. 
Daring the past four months his troupe has 
earned over a $1000 a month. 


Dr. Harvey Bonn, of Philadelphia, lately 
deceased, was a native of Watertown, Mass., a 
history of which he wrote, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, N. H., and removed from Concord 
to Philadelphia in 1819. He was 70 years of age. 


Senxsinie —Instead of buying a sword for 
Victor Emmanuel, the enthusiastic Italians of 
New York propose to keep the money “for the 
aid of orphans in the coming war.” 

+ 

We're Sorry.—Mrs. John Wood has been 
quarrelling with her San Francisco manager. 
Would it were knot so. 


Goop Gractous !—In one county in Indiana 
there are 39 applications for divorce. 
A Qurstion ror Sorveyors.—Is a crazy 
tenement a madhouse ? 


SINGULAR ANTIPATHIES, 

Some people caunot bear the taste of cheese, 
and even the odor thereof excites in them sensa- 
tions of the deepest disgust. The white of an 
egy affects others like a powerful poison. Many 
dislike pork from the associations connected 
therewith ; but some persons are so sensitive on 
the subject that they cannot sit at table where the 
article is served. Such was the antipathy of Mar- 
shal d’ Albret to the animal, that he was invari- 
ably taken sick at a repast where either a sucking 
pig or a wild boar was placed upon the table. 
Marshal de Breze, who died in 1680, swooned at 
the sight of a rabbit. Erasmus could not smell 
fish without being thrown into a fever. The 
learned Scaliger, the opponent of Erasmus, 
trembled all over at seeing water-cresses. Tycho 
Brahe, the celebrated Swedish astronomer, be- 
came pralyzed so that his limbs failed him, 
whenever he encountered a hare or a fox. Fa- 
voriti, an Italian poet of the seventeenth century, 
could not bear the odor of the rose. The sound 
of water issuing from a spout threw Bayle, the 
French philosopher, into convulsion fits. Henry 
III. of France could not remain in the same 
room with a cat, and the Duke d'Epernon fainted 
at the sight of a leveret. The moralist Nicole 
was in constant dread that a tile might fall from 
a roof upon his head, and never went into the 
street without trembling with this apprehension. 
Many people have a prejudice against Friday, as 
being an unlucky day; but Louis XIII. consid- 
ered that as a peculiarly fortunate day for him, 
and having been uniformly successful in enter- 
prises commenced upon that day, he was very 
desirous to enter upon his immortal career by 
dying upon Friday. ; 


Tue Austrian Army.—On our last page we 
publish a large engraving, showing the uniforms 
and equipments of the different corps of the 
Austrian army. They are fine looking speci- 
mens of soldiers, and without doubt they are ad- 
mirably drilled and schooled, but if the pre ent 
war be fought out in gallant style, they will 
doubtless be compelled to acknowledge their in- 
feriority to the French troops of to-day, as their 
fathers yielded to the troops of Napoleon I. As 
against the Sardinians, also, they must fail from 
a lack of that fire and patriotic zeal which ani- 
mates the former. The Austrians will fight well 
for their Kuiser,but the Sardinians will fig)it bet- 
ter for their father-land, and the war is really for 
Italy, for however despets may seek to turn it to 
their own account, the free spirit is roused there 
that no autocrat can control. We-.look upon the 
struggle hopefully, as one likely to result in the 
triumph of a just cause. 


> 


A new Virew.—A Paris commentator on Eu- 
ropean politics thinks Austria is an aggressor to 
the extent of a man who, seeing himself about 
to be waylaid and attacked by a couple of antug- 
onists, has the wit, after having given fair warn- 
ing, to rush upon the foremost and knock him 
down before the other is at his side. 


PayixG Way.—The Governor of Con- 
necticut, in his annual message, states that 
though the State Prison labor is leased at a price 
twenty per cent. lower than formerly, yet, for 
the past year, it has defrayed all the expenses 
of the institution, and yielded a revenue of 
$1871 69. 


Four Cents EvVeRYWHERE.— The best 
American story ever written by SyLvanus 
Conn, Jr., is now publishing in The Fag of our 
Union. For sule everywhere for FouR CENTS. 

Cuester Square, Boston.—This spot is an 
ornament to our city, and a sample of what is 
proposed to be done upon all the new lands now 
being rendered available. 


A quick ArticLe.— Gunpowder is in de- 
mand in Europe just now, and revolvers can’t be 
made fast enough to meet the orders. Colonel 
Colt is a millionnaire. 


A FELL Destroyer. — Fifty-seven persons 
died of consumption in New York city, during 
one week lately. 


Founny.—The war news has a peculiar effect 
on commodities. We see it has stiffened mo- 
lasses, according to the prices current. 


Sympatuy.—The Italian residents of New 
York city are sending material aid to their coun- 
trymen at home. 


Tanside Gatherings. 


Six thousand skunk skins have been sent from 
Bangor the past year. 

A halibut weighing four hundred and seventy- 
three pounds was caught off Point Judith a 
short time since. . 

A short time since a stranger got a discountof 
$4000 at the Wamesit Bank, Lowell, on paper 
which turned out to be forgeries. 

A Connecticut deacon utters this sound ad- 
vice: “ There are three things in the choice of 
which you should not hurry—a wife, a minister, 
and a horse. 

A company has been organized in Portland for 
the purpose of supplying that city with pure wa- 
ter from Sebago Luke. The pipes will be laid 
along the canal. 

A man named Oakley Beemer was arrested in 
Brooklyn, last February, charged with poisoning 
his wife. A medical examination proved that she 
died of consumption, and he has been discharged. 

It is proposed in New York to establish num- 
erous public fountams and hydrants, for drinking 
purposes. ‘The design is an excellent one, alike 
for health, comfort and morality. 

Rev. Mr Beecher’s defence of the pew system, 
as conducted in his new church, is ridiculed in 
the London papers as paying respect to those 
persons who pay the most money. 

An editor says his intention was first drawn to 
matrimony by the skillful manner in which a 
pretty girl handled a broom. A brother editor 
says the manner in which his wife handles a 
broom is not very pleasant. 

Three shocks of earthquakes were experienced 
at Sienna, Tuscany, on the 13th of April. The 
bells in the towers were set jingling, and some 
cracks made in the walls of the town. Slight 
vibrations were felt at Florence at the same time. 


At a fire in Cincinnati the other day, a steam 
fireengine took water twentyone hundred 
feet from where the flames were raging, and 
it required three men to guide the stream of 
water. 

A flood of emigrants is coming. Up to the 
23d of April, 6750 had sailed from Liverpool for 
New York in April, and the number was ex- 
pected to reach 10,000 in the course of the month. 
Two thirds of them were Irish. 

It has become necessary to remove the Cincin- 
nati Observatory from its present location, on 
account of the accumulation of smoke, which 
renders it impossible to take observations except 
by day or early in the evening. 

In Cincinnati, the other day, Miles Bagley, 90 
years old, attempted to kill himself, because hav- 
ing been very rugged and healthy all his life, he 
some weeks since grew so ill that he was con- 
fined to his bed. 

In San Francisco, the suit brought by Martin 
Gallagher against Captain Smith of the barque 
Yankee, fur damages for having conveyed him 
out of the city during the time it was in the pos- 
‘sessiomof the Vigilance Committee, has been de- 
cided in fivor of the~plaintitf. 

John Glenat, a famous Philadefpiiie_omnibus 


years of age, served in his youth in the French 
army under the first Napoleon, and received a 
St. Helena medal from the present emperor. He 
was a printer by trade. 

Mr. H. B. Thayer, a chemist in San Francis- 
co, has recently discovered a new chemical pro- 
vess by which he obtains a considerable amount 
+ of gold from quartz “ tailings,” heretofore con- 
sidered worthless. The process is successful in 
every instance. He declines an offer of $10,000 
for a right to one-eighth of his secret. 

Advices from Pike’s Peak give very discour- 
aging accounts of mattersin that region. Large 
numbers of miners were returning without the 
means of subsistence on the way back, and it is 
feared that many will die from starvation. Ap- 
prehensions are also entertained that they would 
attack the out-going trains. 


Letters from abroad report that the agitation 
which has been going on in Europe for the past 
three months, has produced at least one good re- 
sult. During that period the people have en- 
joyed more liberty of discussion, and probably 
have learned more, than during the preceding 
ten years. Through journals and pamphlets 
appeals have been made and heard. 


A solemn and impressive event occurred re- 
cently in the Baptist church, Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. After the sermon, John Hilton arose 
and addressed the congregation, closing with the 
admonition, “ Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh,” 
when he sat down, and mstantly fell from his 
seat a corpse ! 

A workman in the employ of Mr. R. B. Law- 
ton, of Hudson, took a notion to lay down by 
the side of the Hudson River Railroad track the 
other evening, using the rail fur a pillow. When 
the half-past nine train passed up, the rattling of 
the cars and the bellowing of the locomotive 
tailed to disturb the sleeper from his dreams, and 
as the train whizzed past it cut off his hair close 
to the scalp. 

Dr. Abbott, the well-known collector of Egyp- 
tian antiquities, died on the 30th of March, at a 
village near Cairo, in Egypt. He was born in 
London, and wap forty-seven years old at the 
time of his death. He spent about twenty years 
in the collecuon of Egyptian antiquities and 
relics, and expended during that time upwards 
of $107,000. This collection has been on exhi- 


bition in New York for the past six years. 


proprietor, died there lately. He was over sixty 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Genuine religion is matter of feeling 
rather than matter of opinion.—Bovee. 

.... Passion possesses the initiative, and 
raason has not always the veto.—De Boufflers. 

.. An excuse is worse and more terrible 
than a lie ; for an excuse is a lie guarded.— Pope. 

... The most brilliant flashes of wit come 
from a clouded mind, as lightning leaps only 
from an obscure firmament.—Bovee. 

.... Men boast of what they have not, much 
oftener than of what they have—and sv do wo- 
men —La Lruyere. 

_ :++« When we record our angry feelings let 
it be on snow that the first beam of sunshine 
may obliterate them forever.—Bayne. 


In order to put your company at ease, 
be yourself at ease. Be at home within your- 
self, and all within your house will be so. 
— Bowe. 

-... Either there is dignity in intellectual 
rank or there is not; if there is, no other rank is 
needed ; if there is not, no other rank can give 
it; fur dignity is not an accident, but a quality. 
—G. H. Lewes. 

.... There is a nobility of thought and of 
Style open to all stations, and derived partly 
from talent and partly from education—which is 
to be found in Shakspeare and Pope, and Burns, 
no less than in Dante and Altieri —Byron. 

..+. You may rise early, go to bed late, study 
hard, read much, and devour the marrow of the 
best authors, and yet be as meagre in regard of true 
and useful knowledge as Pharaoh’s lean kine after 
they had eaten the fat ones.— Bishop Sanderson. 


.... One of the hardest trials of those who 
fall from atiluence and honor to poverty and ob- 
scurity, is the discovery that the attachment of 
sO many in whom they contided was a pretence, 
a mask to gain their own ends, or was a miser- 
able shallowness.—Lee. 

.... The churacter of a people is raised when 
little bickerings at home are made to give 
way to great events developing themselves 
abroad, but the character of a people is degraded 
when they are blinded to measures of the great- 
est moment abroad by petty jealousies at home. 
— Burton. 


.... A penetrating judgment, unless combined 
with a stoical heart, is sometimes fatal to the re- 
pose of its possessur; fur, like the gifted Cas- 
sandra, it is destined to see things tow hich others 
are blind or incredulous, and often, therefore, 
occasions unpleasant collisions with prevalent 
sentiments and admiration.—Clulow. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Marshal Turenne used to say that he liked “to 
dine laconically.” 
What is the difference between a wash-tub and 
a gas pipe? One is a hollow tube and the other 
a hollow tub. 
To asquire who was boasting of his horse’s 
~gpeed, Sam Foote replied, ‘‘ Pooh! my horse can 
yuster than yours can gallop 
is the ditference between Rothschild and 
ical instrument? One is a sharp 
Jew and the oder a jewsharp. 
The most economical time to buy cider is 
when it is not very clear, for ait will settle 


for itself. 


Dr. Franklin, talking of a friend of his who 
had been a Manchester dealer, said “that he 
never sold a piece of tape narrower than his own 
mind.” 

“Pray don’t attempt to darn your cobwebs,” 
was Swift’s advice to a gentleman of strong im- 
agination and weak memory, who was labori- 
ously explaining himself. 

Noisy children are found to be extremely use- 
ful, it is said, in preventing one-from hearing the 
ringing of the door-bell when one doesn’t wish 
to see visitors. 

There is a man in Rhode Island whose head 
is so hard that a wagon with a load of six hun- 
dred passed over it recently without doing it 
any harm. 

We don’t know exactly what “the height of 
ambition” is, but we have seen many fussy 
little specimens of it not more than five feet 
high. 

A master bade his servant go and see what 
time the sundial indicated. ‘‘ Why, sir,” ex- 
postulated the servant, “ it is night.” “ What 
does that matter? Can you not takea candle?” 


“So,” said a young gentleman to a beautiful 
young lady at a party in Arkansas, “you wont 
take any of the sardines”? ‘‘ No,” suid she, 
“but I'll take some of the greased minnows.” 

“Indeed, you are very handsome,” said a 
gentleman to his mistress. ‘ Pooh, pooh,” said 
she, “so you'd say if you didn’t think so!” 
‘‘And so you'd think,” he answered, “if I 
didn’t say so.” 

A “wise man of Gotham’”” made his servant 
sleep in a chamber adjoining his own. He cried 
out to him on one occasion, “ George, am I 
asleep?” “ Yes, sir,” replied the conscientious 
George. “Ah, good!” 

“Tf,” said an old fisherman, “I wanted to 
catch one simpleton, I would hook him with a 
bribe; if I wished to catch twenty, I would bait 
them with promises; but if I desired to catch a 
hundred, I would poison them with flattery.” 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
THE LAST OF THE ROSES. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 


Heavily hang the glistening vines, 
Wet with the storm of yesternight; 
A thousand pearls on every spray 
Are trembling in the azure light, 
But one by one the roses die, 

All day about the path they fall; 
Within the shadow of the wall 
Their lifeless leaves drop silently. 


At midnight, wakening. I heard 

The roaring of the tempest’s might, 

While through the brooding blackness played 
Quick flashes of uncertain light. 

Then once again I slept, and dreamed, 

And when the eastern morning broke, 

It touched my eyes, and I awoke, 

Forgetting how the storm had seemed. 


Forgetting, tij] I looked abroad, 

And then, alas! I could but sigh. 
Across the blue arch overhead 

The low gray clouds were rolling by, 
From the bent tree the moisture fell 
To the dark earth. The rain was o'er; 
But ah! the roses bloomed no more— 
The roses I had loved so well. 


A few pale, withering things are left, 
But this sweet air is not for them ; 

And though the sunshine and the rain 
For each have wrought a diadem, 

It is but mockery. Awhile, 

And they will linger here no more; 

The storm, iv the soft blush they wore, 
Has veiled the light of June's last smile. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW : 


—OR, THE— 


EXTINGUISHMENT OF A MAN. 


BY FRED. W. SAUNDERS. 


I PRESUME you didn’t know Jack Robinson in 
the days of his glory. So much the worse for 
you, then, for you missed the acquaintance of 
one of the jolliest and best-hearted dogs that ever 
wore trousers. He was the life and soul, and 
whisky punch of a crowd of us young fellows 
about town. No pl promising project was 
ever afloat in which he did not take the lead ; no 
party, or ride, or sail, or picnic, was complete 
without his exhilarating countenance and jocular 
ha, ha. In short, he was the kindest fellow that 
ever helped a friend out of a scrape, and he was 
the most obliging fellow that ever backed a note 
for a friend, and he was the gallantest fellow that 


ever lifted a lady over a puddle, and he was the - 


toughest nut at a billiard board that ever chalked 
a cue. 

Business called him down eas don’t know 
where, exactly, but some pYace in Maine or 
Canada, or therealxsit—not the town you live in, 


~~~ however, but a long way further to the eastward, 


and there in that down east town Jack Robinson 
met his destiny. 

She was a great bouncing, rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed, sentimental creature, was Jack’s 
destiny, deeply read in novels, particularly indo- 
lent and helpless, and in everything subject unto 
her mother. There were sheep’s-eyes, and lend- 
ing of books, and idiotic verses in albums, and 
delightful rides, and romantic walks, and some- 
body’s arm round somebody’s waist, and kisses, 
and all the rest of it. 

The east wind, or something else, occasionally 
brought to us boys vague rumors of Jack’s galli- 
vanting, and we were not disposed to interpose 
any stumbling-blocks, for we knew there was and 
is a vast multitude of number-one girls in the 
orient, and we had some little confidence in 
Jack’s judgment and good taste By-and-by 
Bob Bangs had occasion to journey toward the 
rising sun, too. 

“ Tell ye what it is, boys,” said Bob, in great 
excitement, when he had returned to the city and 
to us, “ taint goin’ to do, by Jove, for Jack to 
fool round that gal any longer, now mind I tell 
ye. She’s no more the wife for him than I am ; 
she’s got nu more mind of her own, or decision 
of character, by Jove, than a handsome sheep. 
Her mother’s a regular field-marshal in petti- 
coats, and is dismally strong-minded. She says 
she has but one daughter, and only lives to see 
that dear child happy. It’s a dangerous fix 
Jack’s got into, for it’s a little bit of a town, not 
much bigger’n your fist, by Jove, and she’s the 
only pretty girlin it. I s’pose Jack’s just fool 
enough to think that if he marries anybody down 
there, it’ll be that girl. No such thing. He’ll 
marry the ole ’ooman, and she’ll swaller him, by 


Jove, that’s what she’ll do. Now Jack’s too 
good a feller to be wasted in that sort of style, 
and we ought somehow to shake him up and 
make him come to his senses. Here, Jinx, you 
write and tell him what we think about it.” 

So Jinx squared himself at a sheet of paper 
and, from the dictation of half a dozen highly in- 
terested gentlemen, all speaking at the same 
time and to different purposes, wrote such a let- 
ter as a wise father might write to his son. The 
epistle evidently made an impression, for Jack 
wrote back that he would be cautious and con- 
sider well before he acted. 

And doubtless he did, but the result was the 
old story. On one side was a frank, open- 
hearted, generous young gentleman, believing 
all men honest and all women angels, on the 
other, a managing, designing, intriguing mother 
of an only daughter, the only handsome girl in 
town, and she, like a few, a very few more of her 
own sex, a natural born Sapphira, putting on her 
most fascinating airs, and saying, by word and 
action, to him who would estimate her charms 
and merits, “‘ Yea for so much,” when all the 
time she knew herself to be on the tip-topest 
pinnacle of her good looks and behaviour. 


Well, Jack married and fetched Mrs. Jack 
down to the city, and took a nice little house in 
a nice little street, and set up a nice little estab- 
lishment. Nothing could be more snug and 
comfortable. 

For about a year all went merry as the mar- 
riage bell, and the reading of Rosa Matildaish 
poetry, and the delightful rides, and the roman- 
tic walks went on, and it was dear, and duck, 
and dove, and darling, and what not, just the 
same as before the knot was tied. Although 
not a courtship, it was “the same subject 
continued.” But ere the twelfth moon had 
sneaked out from the little end of her horn, a 
change comes o’er the spirit of Jack’s dream. 
Shop-boys began ringing the door-bell with bun- 
dles of linen, and flannel, and narrow, bleached, 
diamond-spotted towel stuff of some sort; then 
came an extra domestic, of a comfortable, 
roomy and matronly aspect, and last of all, one 
woful, black and dismal day, came Mrs. Jones, 
with a hundred bandboxes. 

Ah, unsuspecting Jack ! ah, gentle Robinson ! 
little didst thou dream, as with teeth-displaying 
smiles thou didst hand thy beloved mother-in-law 
from the door of that unhappy coach, that all 
those seemingly innocent bandboxes were hence- 
forth to be to thee and thy house as though they 
had been bequeathed to thee by the late Mrs. 
Pandora. 

They didn’t call its name John, after its 
father, as its father would have liked, but Adon- 
iram, after the worthy divine that Mrs. Jones 
“sits under.” 

As Mrs. Jones was kind enough to come to 
town “upon the occasion,” and as she was only 
to stay a month or six weeks at furthest, the best 
room in the house—Jack’s study—was prepared 
for her accommodation, or rather, she had it pre- 
pared for herself. It was a pleasant relief to 
Jack when Mrs. Jones kindly took charge of the 
keys, and the marketing, and the ordering of the 
servants. 

“Mrs. Jones, my wife’s mother, is really a 
very superior woman,” said Jack to Jinx, and 
Jinx shook his head dolefully, for if there is any- 
thing ominous and superlatively hateful to that 
gentleman, it is a “superior woman.” 

The month or six weeks went off promptly, as 
is the punctual custom of months and six weeks, 
but Mrs. Jones by no means followed their ex- 
cellentexample. On the contrary, she sent down 
east for another hundred bandboxes. 

“ Lizzy was always delicate from a child, is 
far from well now, and requires a mother’s care. 
It would be the height of imprudence and cru- 
elty to leave the poor thing with so much to at- 
tend to.” Thus said Mrs. Jones, though Lizzy 
looked and was as robust as a “beef creeter,” 
and in the days of courtship it had been her 
mother’s boast that she never had known a sick 
day. 

“Mrs Jones has been a great help to all of us, 
and a comfort to Lizzy, since she has been with 
us, and she thinks it advisable to remain a few 
days longer,” said Jack, with a perplexed and 
troubled look. 

When Mrs. Jones’s “things” arrived from 
down east, there also comes to hand a span of 
gawky boys, Mrs. Jones’s twd’ youngest sons, 
from whom she cannot think of being separated, 
and who must not lose such an excellent oppor- 
tunity fur attending school at Boston during the 
winter. Of course they are quartered upon 


Jack, and hook his cigars and borrow money 
from him, and of course, when their education is 
completed, Mr. Robinson is a heartless, unfeel- 
ing brute because he does not forthwith get them 
situations in some first-class bank or insurance 
office at a salary of a thousand each. When 
Jack’s own mother and sisters call upon him, 
what can be more natural than for Mrs. Jones to 
let them see, severely, that they are poking their 
noses into that which does not concern them, 
and when they venture, in a friendly way, to en- 
quire or suggest the slightest thing, what more 
proper than for Mrs. Jones to give them a piece 
of her mind. 

Does Jack timidly remonstrate—herself and 
her daughter are not going to be imposed upon 
in their own house by those who had better be 
attending to their own affairs, if they haye any 
to attend to. If some people want to create a di- 
vision in the family, thank goodness she is clear- 
sighted enough to see through it all, and will 
prevent it, he may set his heart to rest on that. 
And so on, without end, until Mrs. Jack, who 
is completely under her mother’s influence and 
thumb, gets worked up to an hysterical pitch, and 
grabs her young one from the crib, clutches it 
convulsively to her bosom, and hopes, amid a 
bucket of tears, that at least they will not tear 
her unfortunate child from her, and that she may 
mercifully be permitted to die before they have 
taught it, too, to hate and despise her. At this 
the offspring, who, like a little stupid cherub as 
it is, can’t see any sense in its mother’s sudden 
violence, begins kicking and striking out with 
its shapeless legs and arms, and giving vent to a 
chorus of satan’s own shrieks and screeches. 
Jack, indignant, opens his mouth, but it is in- 
stantly closed by a volley from Mrs. Jones. 
“ Unfeeling wretch, he is killing her daughter, 
and does he think that she, as a mother, is going 
to stand by and permit it? He little knows, and 
never deserved the treasure that has been thrown 
away upon him in that dear creature. It is 
plain that he will be only too happy when the 
poor, suffering child has gone broken-hearted to 
her grave,” etc., ete. 

For the first half year or so, Jack buoys up his 
heart with the fond, feeble belief that his mother- 
in-law must, in the nature of things, sometime or 
other take her bandboxes and her departure. 
Vain hope; it gradually becomes evident that 
even if she should return to her eastern home, it 
would shortly become necessary to send for her 
again post haste, and so for the sake of peace in 
his steadily increasing family, he meekly yields 
to his fate. 

Facilis descensus averni, which is, being inter- 
preted, he who knuckles to Mrs. Jones is a gone 
goose. Jack becomes nobody in his own house, 
or rather he is supposed to infest Mrs. Jones’s es- 
tablishment, provided he interferes with nothing 
during the day, and comes home to bed at a suit- 
able hour at the early evening, for a latch-key, 
look you, is not for the likesof him. ‘The doors 
of the temple of the drama, and of his old accus- 
tomed club-room, are closed to him forever ; his 
harmless wine-glass is turned upside down, and 
his cigar put out. If he smokes at home, the 
curtains are so irretrievably ruined that a new 
set, at double cost, has to be put up forthwith, 
and if he smokes abroad, he is a dissolute, profli- 
gate wretch, who wishes to make his innocent 
chiidren blush to own him as their father. His 
bachelor friends are, as a matter of course, intol- 
erable nuisances. Once when Jinx had the 
temerity to drop in of an evening, he was re- 
ceived with frigid silence on the part of the fe- 
males, and a forced, fidgety air of reckless gaiety, 
painfully overdone, on the part ot Jack. Jinx 
soon saw the state of affairs at a glance, and not 
desiring to keep his friend in agony, he abridged 
his call, and carelessly mentioned, as he rose to 
depart, that, as it was quite early, he should run 
down to the club and see if there was any later 
news from Washington. Jack grabbed his hat, 
glad of any excuse for getting out of the house 
for an instant, and intimated that he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to hear from the seat of govern- 
ment also. At this, Mrs. Jones trod upon the 
toes of her daughter, causing that estimable 
spouse to remark, in an appallingly distinct tone 
of voice, “John, my de—ar, you surely are not 
going out at this late hour of the night; it is al- 
most eight o’clock ; besides, mother is going to 
have your feet in hot water and a plaster on 
your chest—it’s absurd to think of going out 
now.” 

Before Jinx was fairly off the stoop, Mrs. 
Jones proceeded to fulfil her promise of putting 
Jack in hot water. ‘“ Such disreputable individ- 


uals should never pollute her house, she could 
tell him. Do you hear, Mr. Rob-inson; when 
such persons are introduced into this house by 
you, who, if you were a man, would scorn such 
associates, me and my daughter leave it—that 
we will. I’d have you know, Mr. Rob-inson, 
that I am not to be trampled on; we have borne 
with your abuse and ill-treatment quite long 
enough, sir; and though it is the study of your 
life to insult and tread us under foot, I’d have 
you remember, sir—I say, I’d have you remem. 
ber, sir, that even our patience may be worn out 
at last,”” and—more—of—the—same—sort. 

When upon the street Jack sees any of us 
boys afar off, instead of running and falling upon 
our necks and kissing us, he darts round the 
nearest corner and off out of sight, for fear we 
shall ask him to go somewhere, or insist upon 
his inviting us to his home to partake of the 
fatted calf, as he did during the first year of his 
wedded life. He loses his spirit, his indepen- 
dence, and his good looks, and becomes a very 
sneak and sloven. Mrs. Jones arranges every- 
thing and manages the household, Mrs. Joncs 
attends to all the shopping and dealings with 
tradesmen, Jack not being thought of, nor does 
his name appear except at the summit of long 
and frequent bills. The servants sneer at him in 
the kitchen, and treat him disrespectfully in the 
parlor. He may ring his bell till he is black in 
the face, but unless the help are particularly good- 
natured, and Mrs. Jones has nothing for them to 
do, he will ring in vain. 

Once, and only once did he make a determined 
effort to throw off the yoke. Mrs. Jones had 
taken herself and her daughter, and the children 
to the sea-side, and Jack, in jubilant spirits at his 
temporary emancipation, had us fellows up to a 
jolly spread at hisown house. Champagne and 
confidence abounded, as in the days of old. We 
rallied him upon his domestic affairs and he 
plead guilty. “He was a miserable dog—had 
been a weak fool, and he knew it—nobody was 
to blame but himself.” As bachelor’s wives and 
mothers-in-law are notoriously well managed, 
we, of course, were competent to give him any 
quantity of the very best advice, and we did it. 

“ You are right, boys,” said Jack, with a flash 
of his old spirit, thumping the table with his fist 
till the glasses jumped with astonishment -at his 


rebellious daring. ‘I have been led by the nose _ 


long enough—too leng, and 1 wont stand it 
another day. It’s time to assert my authority, 
and I'll do it, though the heavens fall. Lizzy 
and I got along tip-top till that horrid old wo- 
man came into the house, and we shall when 
she’s gone, for go she shall, as sure as my name 
is Jack Robinson. I'll be master in my own 
house, see if I don’t.” 

Jack stuck to this excellent resolution like a 
hero, and when the queen bee returned he mar- 
shalled his forces and a battle royal ensued, 
which lasted all night and attracted attention 
of the passers-by, so fierce and sternly contested 
was the fight. 

Crossing the Common next day, I met an in- 
teresting domestic procession. First came Mrs. 
Robinson, bundled up in a hundred shawls and 
leaning upon the arm of Mrs. Jones, who had a 
triumphant expression upon her countenance, 
and severe silk dress upon all the rest of her per- 
son. Immediately behind these two came a four- 
wheeled go-cart, in which were the twins, sitting 
face to face at the stem and stern of the vehicle. 
The motive power which impelled the detestable 
willow contrivance, was a cross nursery-maid, 
who was sharply scolding a meek and frightened 
looking individual in nankin trousers, who was 
shading the infants with a thundering great blue 
cotton umbrella. For an instant our eyes met, 
but he dropped his to the ground in confusion, 
pretending not to see me. Let me die if the 
thing in nankin trousers wasn’t Jack! I could 
have kicked him. I turned away, sick at my 
stomach. Jack was extinguished. 
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LONG AND SHORT DAYS. 

At Berlin and London the longest day has six- 
teen hours and a half; at Stockholm the longest 
day has eighteen hours and a half; at Hamburg 
the longest day has seventeen hours, and the 
shortest seven ; at St. Petersburg the longest day 
has nineteen, angi the shortest five hours; at 
Tornea, in Finland, the longest day has twenty- 
one hours and a half, and the shortest two hours 
and a half; at Wanderhus, the day lasts from 
the 21st of May to the 22d of July, without inter- 
ruption ; and at Spitzbergen the longest day is 
three months and a half —Boston Journal. 


Ballou’s Dollar Monthly has the largest circulation, 
with one exception, of any magazive in the world. It is 
a significant token of the times that such an admirably 
ey work can be furnished for one dollare year.— New 

ork Examiner. 
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NAMES OF DAYS—THEIR ORIGIN, 

The idols which our Saxon ancestors wor- 
shipped, and from which the days of the week 
derive their names were various, and were the 
principal objects of their adoration. 

The Idol of the Sun.—This idol, which repre- 
sented the glorious luminary of the day, was the 
chief object of their worship. It is described 
like the bust of a man, set upon a pillow, hold- 
ing, with outstretched arms, a burning wheel 
before his breast. The first day of the week 
was especially dedicated to its adoration, which 
they termed the Sun’s Daeg ; hence is derived the 
word Sunday. 

The Idol of the Moon.—The next was the idol 
of the Moon, which they worshipped on the sec- 
ond day of the week, called by them Jfoon’s 
Daeg ; and since by us, Monday. The form of 
this idol is intended to represent woman, habited 
in a short coat, and a hood, and two long ears. 
The moon which she holds in her hand desig- 
nates the quality. 

The Idol of Tuisco.—Tuisco was at first defined 
as the father and ruler of the Teutonic race, but 
in course of time he was worshipped as the sun 
of the earth. From this came the Saxon words, 
Tuisco’s Daeg, which we call Tuesday. He is 
represented, standing on a pedestal, as an old, 
venerable sage, clothed in the skin of an animal, 
and holding a sceptre in the right hand. 

The Idol of Woden, or Odin —Woden, or Odin, 
was one of the supreme divinities of the northern 
nations. This hero is supposed to have emi- 
grated from the East, but from 
what country, or at what time, is 
not known. His exploits form 
the greater part of the mythologi- 
cal creed of the northern nations, 
and his achievements are magnifi- 
cent beyond all credibility. The 
name of the fourth day in the 
week, called by the Saxons Wo- 
den’s Daeg, and by us Wednesday, 
is derived from’ this personage. 
Woden is represented in a bold 
and martial attitude, clad in ar- 
mor, with a broad sword uplifted 
in his right hand. 

The Idol Thor.—Thor, the eld- 
est and bravest of the sons of Wo- 
den and Friga, and was, after his 
parents, consicered the greatest 
rod among the Saxons and 
Janes. To him the fifth day of 
the week, called by them Thor's 
Daeg, and by us Thursday, was 
consecrated. Thor is represented 
as sitting on a throne, with a 
crown of gold on his head, 
adorned with a circle in front, 
wherein were set twelve bright, 
burnisheé gold stars, and with a 
regal sceptre in his right hand. 

The Hol Friga, or Frega.—Fri- 
or Frega, was the wife of 

oden, or Odin; and, next to 
him, the most reverend divinity 
among the heathen Saxons, Danes 
and other northern nations. In 
the most ancient times, Friga, or 
Frega, was the same with the 

dess Hertha, or Earth. To 
er the sixth day of the week was 
consecrated, which by the Saxons 
was written Friya's Dacg, corre- 
sponding with our Friday. Friga 
is represented with a drawn sword 
in her right hand, and a bow in 
her left. 

The Idol Seater.—The idol Seater 
is represented on a_ pedestal, 
whereon is placed a perch, on the 
sharp prickled back of which he 
stood. His head was uncovered, 
and his visage lean. In his left 
hand he held up a wheel, and in 
his right hand was a pail of water, 
wherein were flowers and fruits ; 
and his dress consisted of a long 
coat, girded with linen. The ap- 
pellation given to the day of his 
celebration is still retained. The 
Saxons named it S:ater’s Daeg, 
which we call Saturday. Thus 
the days of our week are derived from heathen 
ideas, and idols of heathen worship.— Conservatory 
Journal. 

RESOURCES OF AUSTRIA, 

Among the principal important branches of 
Austrian manutacturing industry are the glass 
and flax manufactures, and silk manufactures of 
Lombardy. The construction of machinery and 
metal-work is commencing on a fair scale at 
Prague and Vienna. The total amount of her 
manufactures is 570,000,000 florins. To this 
amount M. Schwarzer adds 428,000,000 for the 
value of the labor, which gives 998,000,000 
florins as the true value of the industrial devel- 
opment of Austria. In railways she has had 
since their commencement about 9000 kilometres 
in project, of which 5000 are still to be com- 
pleted. The total value of her commerce, in- 
cluding exports and imports, transit and navi- 
gation, is 748,000,000 florins. Austria possessed 
only 900 sea going vessels. The Austrian Lloyd 
Company possessed in 1854 sixty steamers, but 
the profits of the establishment have been 
insignificant The Danubian Navigation Com- 
pany, which enjoys a monopoly for twenty 
years, and possesses more than 100 steamers, be- 
sides an innumerable quantity of small iron ves- 
sels, appears to be more favorably situated. Its 
revenue in 1855 amounted to 2,267,465 florins. 
M. Schwarzer estimates the total value of Aus- 
trian productions—agricultaral, metallic, indus- 
trial, and commercial—at 4,100,000,000 florins. 


THE DESTROYER OF ARMIES, 

The statistics of the Chef d’Etat Major quoted 
by Carnot who was War Minister, give the num- 
bers of the invading army which crossed the Nie- 
men on the 24th of June, at 302,000 men, 
104,000 horses. On the advance to Moscow was 
fought the great battle of Borodino. In this bat- 
tle there were put hors de combat, that is, killed 
and wounded, on the side of the Russians no less 
than 30 generals, 1600 officers, and 42,000 men. 
While the French, according to Marshal Ber- 
thier’s papers, subsequently taken at Wilna, had 
in killed and wounded 40 generals, 1800 officers, 
and 52,000 men. The French, however, claimed 

the victory, inasmuch as the Russians fell back 
after the battle and left the French in possession 
of the ground. The cold began on November 
the 7th; but three days before the cold began, 
namely, on the 4th of November, there remaimed 
of the mighty host that had crossed the Niemen 
but 55,000 men and 12,000 horses ; 247,000 had 
perished or become ineffective in 133 days. Of 
the 55,000 men, however, plus any reinforce- 
ments they may have met on the way, 40,000 
men returned to France, showing how few men 
were lost in this masterly retreat, either by the 
severity of the winter, or the harassing attacks 
of the enemy. But even if three-fourths of the 
wounded at Borodino had died, and allowing for 
those killed in minor actions and operations there 
would remain nearly 200,000 men who perished 
by insufficient commissariat—by want of fore- 
thought. The Count de Segur, the historian of 


rary effect, but the man who writes and speaks 
pure, undefiled, simple English, is 
taining a surer hold of the minds and hearts of 
his parishioners. The Established Church in 
England has of late unbent somewhat from its 
dignity, and appealed more directly to the public 
at large than heretofore. Its influence is ac- 


cordingly increasing and strengthening day by | 


| day. Such men as the subject of oursketch, are 


invaluable members of the Christian ministry. 
Their great reward is hereafter, but on earth the 
leave behind a pure fame which perpetuates their 
names. 


> 


THE VALUE OF EMPLOYMENT. 

Since both soul and body are made for exer- 
tion, there is nothing more conducive to cheerful- 
ness, the result of their joint health, than fit em- 
ployment. A house bereft of tenants goes to 
decay. A vehicle laid up without use rusts and 
moulders. A fine piece of machinery is never 
so safe, as when lubricated and moving. Bod 
and soul, made for perpetual activity, must work 
and work together, in order to be in good condi- 
tion. Of all engines, the human body is the 
most amazing. From the days of Socrates, as 
reported by Xenophon, philosophy has been 
studying the mechanics, the chemistry the vital 
forces, the adaptations, the final causes of this 
structure, so fearfully, so wonderfully made. 
There is no step forward to new principles in 
physics, in optics, in the growth of structures, 
which does not find itself anticipated by some 


REV. J. M. BELLEW, M. A. 


this campaign, considers that the genius of Napo- 
leon had culminated before he undertook this ex- 
pedition, famous among the world’s disasters, 
and that constant prosperity had led him to look 
on success as so certain that he neglected the 
means of attaining it. Any way, here is an in- 
stance under the greatest of generals, that it is 
not the enemy, but exposure, that destroys armies. 


THE REV. J. M. BELLEW, M. A. 

The accompanying portrait is commended as 

a correct likeness of one of the most di8tin- 
guished English preachers of the day, one who 
is widely known and respected beyond the limits 
of his own denomination. Endowed with all the 
learning that the time-honored schools and uni- 
versities of a land renowned for intellectual cul- 
ture can afford, he is yet nothing of a pedant ; 
he has made himself as well acquainted with men 
and things, with the world as it is, as well as 
with the world of facts. Firm and fearless, he is 
et conciliatory, not dictatorial, bearing himself 
in his great mission of a Christian teacher, with 
true humility and modesty. His earnest and el- 
uent words are all the more impressive from 
this amiable trait in his character. He is equally 
popular as a preacher with high and humble, and 
the purity of his style is appreciated by both 
classes. For it is a grave error to suppose that 
a style must be coarse, or turgid and theatrical, 
to impress the masses. A sensation preacher, 
by frantic gestures, by forced metaphors and 
theatrical language, may produce a great tempo- 


marvellous realization of its idea in the human 
body. Considered as a working engine, there is 
none which works so cheaply, with so little waste, 
and so long, or which contains such provisions 
for its own repair. How every survey of the 
skilful mechanism shows that it was made to 
move. Its central, propelling engine never stops, 
except in cases which cause instant dread of 
death. Heart, lungs and brains play on through 
all the thousand nights of sleep. An instinct of 
nature prompts the young to be in almost perpet- 
ual motion. Absolute rest there is none. And 
if, from necessity or choice, any approach to im- 
mobility becomes the habitude of body, as is the 
case in some sluggish and morbid natures, the 
result is lethargy and endless disturbances of the 
vital functions. This frame was made for labor. 


Equally true is this of the yet more subtle be- - 


cause spiritual part. The soul is essentially ac- 
tive. Of a mind that does not think, no man 
can frame a notion. The human mind is made 
to be active. It is inquiring, and athirst for 
knowledge. Its active powers irresistiblv seek 
for some object on which to exert themselves. 
Healthful, moderate repose, chiefly by change of 
employment, is good; but entire, continual, un- 
broken quiescence, is misery. 

Never was there a more ‘dire mistake than that 
of men who abandon the honest and useful busi- 
ness of life, under the pretext of rest. Unless 
they have singular resources, in science, liter- 
ature, or philanthropy, they sink into hebetude, 
weary of the everlasting holiday, let their hearts 


corrode with sullen thoughts, and sometimes fall 
a prey to evil habits or premature dotage. Phi- 
losophy, no less than religion, enjoins—unless 
where invincible necessities from infirmity or age 
clearly speak another language—that we should 
live working, and die inthe harness. Hence the 
value of a trade or calling, and of working at it. 
I believe it lengthens life. I believe it staves off 
tribes of maladies and conceits. I am sure it 
promotes that spring and elevation of soul, with- 
out which life is a long disease. If you would 
find the most wretched man or woman in your 
neighborhood look for the one who has nothing to 
do. Unless allowed to prescribe employment, 
even the best physician cannot cure the valetudi- 
nary complainer, for employment begets cheer- 
fulness.— Rev. J. W Alexander. 


A JAPANESE PEACH-GARDEN. 
To the peach garden we went, though that 
fruit was no longer procurable, but the place was 


| prettily laid out with trees, grass, artificial lakes, 


bridges, and pleasant summer-houses and veran- 
dahs. The establishment was under the man- 
agement of or belonged to a lady, and as soon as 
“No. 2” functionary had swaggered about, and 
enlightened them as to the important position 
Lord Elgin and he held, arrangements were 
made for refreshment. There being no chairs 
in Japan, we threw ourselves at full length upon 
the nice clean mats. Several low tables, just 
high enough for people seated cross-legged on the 
ground, were placed near, and then the hostess 
upon her knees, commencing with 
the ambassador, presented each 
person witha cup of tea. She was 
a remarkably good-looking, lady- 
like woman. Nothing could have 
been more graceful than her man- 
ner; and the posture of kneeling 
accompanied by a low bow to sig- 
nify prostration at one’s feet, is the 
custom of the country, where every 
subordinate prostrates himself in 
the presence of his superior. This 
loving cup having been presented, 
she stood asice, and directed her 
servants to place fruits and other 
refreshments before us; her teeth 
were blackened, and consequently 
she must be a married woman, 
though no husband appeared. 
Possibly she was a widow; but if 
so, she had decidedly reached the 
stage of widowhood known as that 
of mitigated woe in the mourning 
warehouses at home. We are un- 
decided up to this moment whether 
to ascribe our being attended upon 
by the ugly handmaidens of the 
establishment to the matronly pru- 
“dence of our good hostess alone, 
or to some villanous reasons of 
functionary ‘No. 2;” but there, 
away in the distance, we saw such 
pretty girls! The poor ugly ones! 
one should always feel for ugly 
women, dear reader. Heaven no 
doubt intended all women, like the 
flowers, to be pretty or beautiful ; 
an ugly woman is a mistake—but 
at any rate, there were two of 
these unfortunates sent to attend 
upon the ambassador and _ his 
party. Jn justice to them, it must 
be said that their scrupulous clean- 
liness, neatness, and the quick wit 
with which the poor girls saw ex- 
actly what each guest wanted, 
reconciled us to them amazingly ; 
and none enjoyed the joke more 
heartily than they did, when some 
of the party besceched the pradent 
matron to allow the handsome 
young ladies to wait on us; a re- 
quest she met with a shake of the 
head, and a glance at that abom- 
inable fellow, “No. 2 function- 
ary,”’ who doubtless thus revenged 
himself upon us for the gallop we 
had inflicted upon him on _ his 
brass-bound demi-peak saddle. 
The dress of the Japanese women 
is simple, but graceful The role 
which crosses the breast, close up to the neck, or 
a little lower according to the taste of the wearer, 
reaches nearly down to the ground, and has loose 
sleeves, leaving the wrist free. This robeis con- 
fined round the body by a shawl, which is tied 
behind in a bow, the ends flowing. oa ages 
in Japan, even to dress, is regulated by law, an 
the sumptuary laws have been very strict until 
lately, when contact with Europeans appears to 
be bringing about a slightrelaxation. Thecolor 
worn by all classes of men in their usual dress is 
black, or dark blue, of varied patterns ; but the 
women very properly are allowed, and of course 
avail themselves of the privilege, to wear brighter 
dresses. Yet their taste was so good that loud 
and noisy colors were generally eschewed. Their 
robes were generally striped silks of gray, blue, 
or black ; the shawl some beautiful bright color 
—crimson, for instance; and their fine jet black 
hair was tastefully set off, by having crimson 
crape, of a very beautiful texture, thrown in 
among it. Of course we speak of the outdoor 
dress of the women—the full dress within doors 
is, we believe, far more gay.— Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


If we wish to know the most degraded and the 
most wretched of human beings, look for a man 
who has practised a vice so long that he curses it 
and clings to it; that he pursues it because he feels 
a great law of his nature driving him on toward it ; 
but, reaching it, knows that it will gnaw his heart, 
and make him roll in the dust with anguish. 
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A SHADOW. 


BY A A. PROCTER 


What lack the valleys and mountains 
That once were green and gray? 
What lack the babbling fountains? 
Their voice is sad to day. 
Quly the sound of a voice, 
Tender and sweet and low, 
That mode the carth rej-ice, 
A year ago. 


What lack the tender flowers? 
A shadow is on the sun; 
What lack the merry hours, 
That I long that they were done! 
Quily two swiliug e) es, 
That told of joy and mirth; 
They are shiving in the skies, 
I mourn on earth. 


What lacks my heart, that makes it 
So aveary aud tull of pain, 
That trembling hope forsakes it, 
Never to come again? 
Only another heart, 
Tender and all my own, 
In the stili grave it lies, 
1 weep alore. 


ON MARKTAGE, 

Wedloch’s a very awful thing! 
‘Lis something like that feat im the ring, 

Which requires great verve to do it— 
When one of a grand equestrian troupe 
Makes jump ata gilded neop, 

Not certain at ail of what nay befall 
After his getting through it —Tnouass [Loop. 


TRIALS. 


So unaffected, so composed a mind; 

So fi.m, yet soft; so strong, yet so resigned ; 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried, 

The saint sustained it, but the woman died —Pore. 


ADVICE 
In silence mend what ills deform thy mind; 
But all thy good impart te all thy kind.—Srer.ine. 


Elitor's Easy Chair. 
~ 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

— Louis Napoleon is at the present time the most pop- 
ular man in France. While most of his friends and ad- 
visers assured him that war had ceased to be popular 
with the mass, and that an attempt to revive the military 
glory of the first empire would cost him his throne, he 
himself knew that he could appeal safely to the chivalric 
spirit of a people descended of those gallant Gauls 
whose boast it was that ‘even if the arch of heaven 
itself should fall. they would sustain it on their lance- 
points ”...... An intelligent letter writer says: ‘ There 
is nota peasant family all over France that does not 
dream of some kinsman rising from the ranks to be 
marechal, as in the old times, and ‘ Vive I'Itaiie’ alter- 
nates now with ‘ Vive !/Empereur.’ both cordially vocif- 
erated. The announced participation of Napoleon IIT. 
personally in the perils of the campaign was all that was 
want:d to identif; him in the m'n1 of the masses with 
the memories of the great unc'e.”” And the best of it is 
that Loui? Napoleon is right. and Austria wrong. Every 
victory of the French arms will be bailed with enthusi«sm 
throughout the world......There is to bea grand cele- 
bration of the completion of the Victoria Bridge. at Mon- 
treal, in October. ..... England has to pay $120,000.000 
annually on her debt. It costs her nearly $160.000.000 
to maintain an efficient army and navy. And her entire 
anpual expenses amount to about $340.000,000...... Mr. 
Charles Mackay has his American letters in press, two 
handsome volumes, on ‘Life and Liberty in America,” 
illastrated by engravings. The result of the poet trav- 
eller’s observations is, it is said, not very favorable to 
American fociety, as contrasted with English freedom 
and English manners....An exchange says a * colored 
lady,” attired in the height of fashin, sailed into a 
store and electrified the clerk by inquiring if he had 
one of ‘‘ them there hoople skirts with a digestible bus- 
a.*. 200» The lovely statue of Venus, the beautiful 
antique, just discovered at K: me, is said to present great 
sweetoess Of expression, as far as it can be judged in its 
present condition, wanting the nose and a portion of the 
upper lip...... Punch suggests that the present British 
ministry should be called, in reference to their Reform 
Bill, ‘“‘ The Derby and Hoax Admiuistration.”......Dan- 
jel Webster never uttered a truer or grander thought 
than the following—couched, too, in that sturdy Saxon 
he handled so well: ‘If we work upon marble, it will 
perish. If we work upon brass, time will efface it. If 
we rear temples, they will crumble into dust. But if 
we work upon immortal minds—if we imbue them with 
high privciples—with the just fear of God and of their 
fellow-men—we engrave upon those tablets something 
which no time can efface, but which will biighten to all 
eternity.”...... A writer on genealogy, in the New York 
Post, says at one corner of the genealogist’s inverted 
p) rainid may be a prince's crown, but at anotber may be 
a hangman's rope, and arrives at the conclusion that 
genealogical societies are unnecessary evils—that genealo- 
gies are endless, and that rather than have a long ances- 
try, aman had better have no ancestry at all......A 
banquet of officers was held at Milan, at which, among 
the numerous toasts drunk in allusion to the impending 
war, a young officer proposed the following—*‘To the 
Austrian army! The French and Piedmoutese armies 
will break against it like this brittle glass *’ So saying, 
he threw the bottle he had just emptied into the air, so as 


to make it fall back upon the table, which it did, but — 
without breaking.... Tne Utica Lelegraph records the 
clopement of two young men, aged respectively 15 and 
16, with two )oung women aged fourteen years. ..... A 
merchaut in Winchester, Va , has taken into partnership 
his daughter, Miss Virginia, and aunounces that here- 
after the business will be conducted under the firm of 
J Wysong & Daughter...... Late letters from California 
say that the miners throughout the State are doing well, 
and labor continues high. A nugget worth 22000 was 
found at Bath. Placer county , imbedded in the bank 150 
feet above the bed-rock. From the f:equent instances in 
which large masses of gold ace found in various strata of 
earth lying one above another, the conclusion is drawn 
by some * experts,” that gold deposits have becn made 
at different periods of the earth's history. ..... The mar- 
ble statue to Commodore Perry, to be erected at Cleve- 
land, on Luke Erie, has been contracted for, aud it is to 
be ready for iuauguration ou tae lth of September, 
1860. It is to cost SU0U0..... Col. Jesse Reed of Marsh- 
field has just received a patent for a vwew pegging mwa- 
chive. Col. Reed is now about 80 )eurs of age, but with 
a mind as active and vigorous as ever. He is the origi 

nator of over twenty different inventions, many of which 
are applied to marine purposes. .....The New York Her- 
ald says thata measure is in contemplation by which 
the ocean steamers will be enabled to go through the 
Sound iustead of rounding Sandy Ilook. A pier is to be 
coustructed on the East River, trom which the steamers 
will sail......A pedler was recently brought before J. P. 
Ewerson of Salmon Falls, Justice of the Peace tor Straf- 
ford county. N. U., for peddling without a license, when 
the justice, who is vot a lawyer, declared the pedler law 
unconstitutional, avd dismissed the coumplaint.... .A 
German in New York recently resolved to commit suicide. 
fle applied to a druggist for arsenic, but the druggist had 
his suspicions aroused, and instead of the poison, fur- 
nished him with a paper of powdered chalk. Harman 
went home, swallowed the chalk, and theu yelled lustily 
for assistance. Le was promptly relieved...... A map 
was brought up in West Troy, N. iL, recently on the 
charge of au assault and battery, committed ou the per- 
son of his wife. While in court he attempted to settle 
the matter with her, and to this end gave her two dollars 
and akiss. She took the kiss and muney, and settled 
the affair immediately. ..... A Norwegian shoemaker iiv- 
ing in Minnesota bas obtained 417,000 for a piece of lund 
near Chicago, which he bought eleven years ago for the 
sum of $20...... A fillibuster orga:ization for a descent 
into Mexico, to assist Miramon against Juarez, is said to 
exist in Baltimore. Seven thousand men are enrolled. 
Land, gold aud silver mives are the inducements beld out 
by the leaders of the enterprise. .....A pew controversy 
with Great Britain is growing up in the Northwest. The 
boundary in the last treaty was lnid down in sucha 
manner that itis vow uncertain whether certain waters 
aud islands belong to Great Britain or Washiagton Ter- 
ritory. Tbe recent gold discoveries in Frazer Kiver, and 
the consequent influx of settlers, have rendered these 
doubtful islands vaiuable...... Some nights ago, Miss 
Silvia Gore. who resides in Dudley, Mass., hud occasion 
to go to an apartment adjoining her sitting room; hav- 
ing no lamp with her, she was feeling ber way aloyg, 
when her band alighted on the shoulder of a man, evi- 
dently a burglar, who had been attracted thitber by a 
rumor of movey. Miss Gore screamed—ran toa neigh- 
bor’s house—brought help to seize the intruder—but, 
singularly enough, found that be had not waited for ler 
return...... Noticing the “Photography of Sound,” 
a Philadelphiau would like to see the shape of a good 
long : nore; of a pig squealiug under a gate; of a thou- 
sand of brick falling; of au alarm of fire; of the burst- 
ing of a barrel of sour crout; or the first caunonade 
along the line of the Ticino...... The Liverpool J.urnal 
is in favor of finishiug up Louis Napoleon summarily. 
If he tries todo anything on the water, it says every 
Fresch merchantman should be captured, every French 
man-of-war engaged aud sunk, or carried iuto port; the 
enemy should be denied time to prepare to escape; and 
if the navy does its duty, as it thinks it assuredly will, 
the ocean would be completely under British command 
in one month! We believe the British resolved to en- 
gage and sink every American man-of-war at the begin- 
ning of 1812. They have changed their minds though, 
for their national ship: invariibly struc’ their flags to 
ours......A subscription has been raise Bangor, Me , 
and given asa testimouial of admiratio.,, for the brave 
act of William Brlger, a lad of fourteen years, who 
plu..ged into the Kenduskeag stream, a short time since, 
and at the ri-k of his own, saved the life of a lad named 
Albert Tyler, aged seven years, the circumstances of 
which were detailed at the time It isa cold ove, but 
I must go it!” were tis words...... Ba bers complain 
that the prevailing custom of wearing all the hair that 
will grow on the face. bas decreased their business at 
least 10 per cent...... The Home Journal says of Lady 
Morgan, just dead: Her ** false frout,’’ which was inva- 
riably a little askew. added a curiously expressive empha- 
sis to her witticisms. Of taste, in all that was iutended 
for the eye, she was a glariug violation. Her costume, 
and especially her bead dress, seemed always an inten- 
tional drollery. No chance observer would have taken 
Lady Morgan, as dressed for a dinner or evening party, 
for anything but an Irish washerwoman in her Sunday 
qear...... A regular crusade has been entered into by 
the doctors of Paris against the frightful fashion of steel 
stays, brought io with the new cut of dress now in vogue. 
Attention has been drawn to the subject, and a report 
sent into the Academy of Medicine, in coisequence of 
the sudden death of two young ladies employed in 
one of the fashionable houses of the place to show off the 
fashions. These young ladies, whose sole business was 
to walk up and down the Magasin, where the wonders of 
the imaginatiou of the proprietors are displayed, vying 
with each other in the degree to which torture could be 
borne, had gradually acqustomed themselves to be drawn 
so tight that, in one case the burstiog of a blood-vessel 
was the con-equence, and, in the other, congestion of the 
lungs carsied off the victim in a few hours...... The in- 
telligent correspondent of the New York Times says *‘ the 


were his words 


Emperor Napoleon III. has done in fact so much for the 
soldier, so much for the amelioration of the ordinary 
hardships of bis life, that the Freuch army of to-day 
loves its emperor, and would follow him to the end of 
the world. Mis appearance at the head of the army of 
Italy will be the signal for such a burst of enthusiasm, 
aud of daring feats of arms, as will strike terxor into the 
rauks of the evemy.”’...... The Italians of New York, 
numbering several thousands, are said to be divided on 
the war question. The largest party seem to be firmly 
in fuvor of Mazzini, who stands aloof from the present 
coutest......Another new theatre, on a grand scale, to 
cost $460,000, is about to be erected in Chestuut Street, 
Philadelphia, by the ** Company for the lmprovement of 
the Drawa,’’ recently organized, with Dr. N K. Moveley 
as president. ..... A Havana correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Mercury says that several sinall Spanish war steamers, 
suitable for shoal water navigatiou, are cruising along 
the banks and off the eastern coast of Cuba, looking out 
for fillibusters...... A well known miser recently died in 
New Jersey, leaving a large sum of money, which will go 
to his two pephews. He was eighty years old, and died 
with tue firm belief that, after some ) ears of slumber, he 
should return to this earth a young man, when he is to 
receive Lis property with iuterest His heirs seem quite 
willing to take the movey on those terms...... Some 
thirty )oung Germans have left Cincinuat: for the father 

laud, inteudiog to calist in the service of Austria, out of 
their dislike of Napoleon...... Mrs. Partington desires 
to know why the captai:. of a vessel can’t keep a memo- 
randum of the weight of his anchor, instead of weighing 
it every time he leaves port. 


Matters in General. 

Almost all the predictions with regard to hostilities in 
Italy seem to have been falsified by facts. We have re- 
ceived vews of insignificant skirmishes, of marches and 
countermarches, when we looked for details of some great 
battle, which muy, however, come to hand at any mo- 
ment —The Freuch suffered severely from the weather in 
crossing the Alps. May is a very bad season for a moun- 
tain march on account of the frequent avalanches.—The 
enthusiasm with which the French have been received 
at the various towns and cities of Italy their columns 
have reached is without a parallel.—The liberals have 
a majority over the conservatives io the British Par- 
liament. The Britis& government is bringing out the 
whole military force of the Uuited Kingdom, and fifty 
battelions are to be added to the line.—The queen's 
proclamation for the increase of the royal navy has been 
gallantly responded to.—The funeral of Von Humboldt 
was one of the most imposing that ever took place in 
Berlin.—The pope is in trouble and the French regiments 
at Rome have been placed ona full war footing —The 
presence of the emperor of France in Italy will give an 
impetus to the military movements there and force the 
Austrians to battle.—The press, though lly 
regent of France, has been tied down and restricted in 
the exercise of her functions, Louis Napoleon being in 
fact the director of the administration, though absent 
from the seat of government.—Ifany one doubts the popu- 
larity of the war aud the emperor in France, he has ouly 
to read the various accvunts, not only of French jour- 
nals. but of English and Americun letters, describing the 
cordial feeling and enthusiasm of the popular manifesta- 
tions in Paris on the departure of Louis Napoleon for the 
war.—In London an attempt to get up an open-air meet- 
ing in one of the parks fer the purpose of sympathizing 
with the French emperor was a total failure. John Bull 
still suspects the son of his uncle.—It is possible, though 
hardly probable, that even yet diplomacy may unravel 
the Gordian knot of the Italian question, and the sword 
of the modern Alexander return to its scabbard. 


Views of the Uitramontanists. 

The Paris Uvivers, the organ of the Ultramontanists, 
says: ‘For our part, we know only two enemies to 
France—the two pointed out by nature-—England for the 
present, and Russia in the future. We believe that Rus- 
sin menaces Latin civilization with one of the most memo- 
rable catastrophes that any civilization ever Lad to un- 
dergo. Rus-ia aspires to the empire of the world—to 
Constantinople and to Rome, and even now this dream of 
her old ambition can no longer be regarded with con- 
tempt by any serious mind France should be the heart 
and arm of Latin civitization—the shield that covers 
tome, the hand that assists, raires, and upholds all 
Catholic nations. England aud Russia close the world 
against us and against the gospel. 
herealter. 
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Sngland now, Russia 
The vessels of all nations only traverse the 
giobe with a passport signed by England. We should 
have wished to sce France, as protectress of the great 
European families, give the woild to them vy upholding 
everywhere the true religion.” 

Bronze of Aluminum. 

At a late meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
the discovery of a new * bronze of aluminum ” was an- 
nounced. This production is said to be of extreme hard- 
ness and durebility—not breaking like ordinary bronzes. 
it is admirable for works of art, as also for gun barrels. 
The inventor proposed to cast a cannon of this new 
bronze, at his expense, and submit it to all the usual 
experiments. Marshal Vaillant attended the meeting, 
and seemed to pay great attention to all that was said as 
to the military uses of the pew metal. 


Venice. 

Recently the colonel of a Hungarian regiment was 
tried by court martial on a charge of having attempted 
to induce his command to agree not to fight against the 
Italians. He was found guilty, ordered to be shot, and 
the sentence was immediately carried into execution. 
Turkey. 

A letter from Constantinople in the London Times says 
by extraordinary measures the government hopes svon to 
have an army of 220,000 on foot—the writer means, 
rather, on paprr. 


Baron Humboldt. 

Notwithstanding the excitement, trouble and distress 
caused by the war, the people of Europe were daly im. 
pressed and affected by the death of the venerable Baroy 
{lumboldt. Ue was born in Berlin, September 14, 1769, 
Ia pursuit of scientific facts, he travelled extensively in 
Europe, Asia, North and South America. He attempted 
the ascent of Chimborazo, and reached the height of 
19,390 feet. In 1829 he visited Siberia. The crown work 
of his laborious aud valuable life was his ‘ Cosmos, 
wherein he contemplates all created things as limbed 
together and forming one whole, animated by iuternal 
forces. 

The Vivandiere. 

As one of the regiments was passing the Tuileries on 
its way to the seat of war, a Vivandiere stepped out of 
the ranks, holding a little girl of six years by the hand, 
and inquired for the eapress’s private secretary. Hay. 
ing found bim, she said: * This is my child. I leave 
her to the empress, well knowing that she wiil take care 
of her tif I coune from fighting the Austrians.” 
As soon as the empress heard of this incident, she gaye 
orders that the child should be properly cared for, and 
the story, duly circulated, of course gave her a wonder- 
ful popularity among the troops. 


Recruiting the Finances. 

Louis Nwpoleon’s plan for filling his treasury is to open 
a national subscription to a lown of five hundred millions 
of franes. He successfully pursued this fuancial policy 
during the Crimean war, and now that the war spirit is 
up in France, there wi.l be no trouble in completing the 
loan. To make the people the creditors of the govern- 
ment is the surest way to secure their loyalty aud tran- 
quillity. 

A short Campaign. 

Ata dinner given to the superior officers of the Impe- 
rial Guard by the emperor before their departure, bis 
majesty said to the officers on bidding them adieu: 
“Weare going to have a summer's work of it, but I 
hope we shall be able to hunt together at Compeigne in 
September.”’ His majesty limits the war to four months, 
It is said he never appeared so gay and joyous as at 
present. 

Prince Napoleon. 

The Prince Napoleon, according to the Piedmontese 
journals, will command a dirision of their army under 
the direct orders of the king. It appears to be true, 
that it was the mortification shown by Gen. Saint Jean 
d Angely, and the counsels of friends, which induced the 
emperor to change his mind in regard to putting the 
prince at the head of the Imperial Guard. 


The Duke de Chartres. 

The young Duke of Chartres, second son of the late 
Duke of Orleans. whose year of military tuition at the 
school in Turin will end in June, bas demanded and will 
receive an appointment in the Sardinian army. He is 
reported to have said that, not being able to serve in the 
French army, he should be proud to fight by its side in 
the ranks of the Piedmontese. 


English Chapel in Paris. 

The bishop of London, acting on behalf of the conti- 
nen‘al committee of the Colonial Church and School 
Society, has obtained the chapel in the Rue d'Aguesseau, 
Paris, from the British government. A deputation from 
England will visit Paris to confer with the English 
residents in order to secure the reopening of the chapel 
with as little delay as possible. 

Milan. 

The patriotic enthusiasm of the young men for the 
war of independence has spread to the fairsex. At Milan 
a society of Sisters of Charity has been formed, like 
those of the Crimea, who propose to go to camp and 
nurse the sick and wounded soldiers. The most distin- 
guished, wealthy, and beautiful ladies of Milan have 
joined this association. 


Secrecy in the War movements. 

The electric telegraph will modify materially the mode 
of warfare, sivce but a day is required to carry news all 
round Europe from one camp to another, and the best 
laid plan may be frustrated by a too careless publicity. 


The Armstrong Gun. 

The French claim to have invented the gun for which 
Armstrong has just been knighted by the Queen of Eng- 
land. The French claimant is Mr. Petin Gaudet, a me- 
chanic of Rive-de-Gier. . 
Kossuth 

It ix said by Hungarians that Kossuth passed through 
Paris a few days ago. 

NEW FUBLICATIONS. 


PROVERBIAL AND MORAL Tuovaonts. 
LLANGER. 
1859. 

A collection of sensible thoughts and ideas exprersed 
in the furm of Luppec’s Proverbial Philusephy. 


By Cuaries Henry 
Boston: Mayhew & Baker. 1l8mo. pp. 204. 


Base Bat PLaver’s Pocket Companion —Cnicket PLaY- 
ER's Pocket COMPANION. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. 
These two manuals are clear, authentic and complete, 

well illustrated, and just the thing for amateurs of the 

above popular games. The publishers of the above works 
are enterprising and spirited young men, and we learn 
with pleasure that they are prospering in their business. 


Lire or Tonquato Tasso. By J. H. Wirren. New York: 
— & Proctor, 503 Broadway. I8mo. pp. 280. 
859 
A welcome volume of the deservedly popular “ House- 

hold Library.” The narrative itself is a classic, and the 
appendix by Sismondi on Tasso’s great epic renders the 
work complete Very pleasant prefatory matter, too, 
from the pen of O. A. Wight, the American editor, pre- 
cedes the text. 


To Cupa Back. A Vacation Voyage, By RicnarD 
Il. Dana, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 288. 
Mr. Dana has given us an exceedingly readable and 

sketchy volume upon this *‘ Gem of the Antilles,” quite 
original in its way, and attractive enough to hold the 
reader's interest from the beginning to the end. It does 
not pretend to be anything more than a pleasant journal 
of a brief tropical vi-it, aud should not therefore be erit- 
cized in any other light. 
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Terus FoR Apvertistina —Ticenty-five cents per 
line Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourt-en days in printing Address 
M M BALLOU, Publisher and Promietor, 
_No. 22 Winter Street. 


~NEW STEREOSCOPES AND PICTURES. 


AT PRICES VARYING FROM 


75 cents upwards for STERKOSCOPES. 
10 cents “© PLOTURES, 
Among the latter are, 
NEW VIEWS IN BOSTON OF 
Church Green, Summer St , 
King’s Che rpel, 
St Paul's Charch, 
Winthrop House, 
United States Uotel, 
Tremont House, 
Worcester Railroad Station, 
Chauncy Street, 
Washington Street, 
Harrison Avenue, 
Beacon Street, 
Hancock House. interiors, 
Btate Street Block. 
The Malls on the Common, ete. 
With many others in preparation. Also, 


VIEWS IN MOUN'T AUBURN. 


England, Ireland, 
Scotland, - France, 
Kialy, Giermany, 
Spain, Hussia, 
Indin, Pyrenees, 


The Holy Land —London—Paris—Rome—Venice— Edin- 
burgh—Moscow—St Petersburgh—of Groups—Statuary 
—lKuins, ete , ete.. newly received every few days, and 
fur sale at the bookxtore of 
WILLIAM BP. TEWKSERURY, 
362 WASHINGTON SPREET. 


BRILLIANT NOVEL. 


WE SHALL FUBLISE JUNE FIRST, 


SEACLIFF: 


OR, THE 


MYSTERY OF THE WESTERVELTS. — 


BY J. W. DeFOREST, 


Author of “ Oriental Acqurintance,” European Ac- 
quaintance,” ete. 


This is a story of American Life. embracing some fea- 
tures of society and traits of character that are as new as 
they are striking and natural. The personages intro- 
duced are very few in number; and the interest ceutres 
in the family upon which the hero makes a call, in the 
first chapter. The plot is remarkable for its ingenious 
timplicity. The reader's curiosity is aroused at the out- 
set by the appearance of « mystery. Kach step in the 
development of the story seems about to disclo-e the 
dreadful secret; but the true solution will not be guessed, 
eveu by the most inveterate readers of fiction, until the 
catastrophe comes. The style of the narration is full of 
spirit, and the various dramatis persona are finely 
sketched and contrasted. 


Szactire will be, without question, the most fasci- 
nating novel of the season. 


In one handsome volume, duodecimo, 466 pp., beauti- 
fully printed Price, $1 25. 


The trade supplied on the usual terms, 
Copies sent, postpaid on receipt of price, 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., Puniisuers, 
138 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 
New Parasols, Cheap! 
New Embroideries. 
New Ribbons. 
New White Goods. 
New Linen Goods. — 
New Embroidered Hdkfs. 
New Thread Laces. 
New Linen Cambrics. 
New Skirts, made from fine Jaconet. 
Cambrics Tucked, a very desirable article. 
EXAMINE. 


Our prices are such that you will not leave without 
buying something. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 
NORTHERN 
Fire and Life Insurance Co., 
OF LONDON. 


New Laces. 
New Gloves. 
New Hosiery. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836, 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


Subscribed Capital. . $6,298,000, 
Paid up Capital and Surplus... 2,194,000, 
Annual Revenue, nearly ...... 1,000,000. 


FOR INSURANCE APPLY TO 
OLIVER BREWSTER, 
ATTORNEY AND GENi-RAL AGENT, 
Neo. 4 State Street. 


F.S. PHELPS, Resident Secretary, 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS ) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


0G Photographs taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior wanner. juned tf 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
AND TEACIEEES, 
The publishers would invite the attention of School 
Committees and Teachers to the superior merits of 
SARGEN'T’S SERIES 
STANDARD SCHOOL READERS, 
By Epes Sargent, 
Author of the *‘ Standard Speaker,” etc., ete 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING: 
THE STANDARD Ora (or Ist Class) READER, 
480 pp. 
THE STANDARD 4ru READER, 12mo, 336 pp. 
THE STANDARD 3p READER, 12mo, 212 pp. 
THE STANDARD 2p READER, Illustrated, 16mo. 216 pp 
TILE STANDARD Ist READER, Illustrated, 18mo, 120 pp. 
TILE STANDARD ILLUSTRATED PRIMER 1Smo, 60 pp. 
THE STANDARD SPELLER, 12mo, 180 pp. 
THE STANDARD -MALLER SPELLER, 18mo, 69 pp. 


12mo, 


The above new and thorough series of School Books 
have met with unprecedented success; more than a mil- 
lion copies have already passe iinto schools. Their points 
of superiority are—1. The approprixte character and 
variety of the reading matter, and the great care and la- 
bor evident in the preparation. 2 The drilling exercises 
and the simple system of references, by which accuracy 
of pronuncistion is secured 3. The Explanatory Index, 
by which difficult words are explained, and a taste for 
etymology is ineuleated. 4 Superiority in the careful 
graduation of tie several Reelers to different capacities. 
5. Superio ity in the mechanical execution, paper, bind- 
ing. ete.. and in the wood cuta in the smaller books. 
6. In the Sp-ller, a scientific classification of words, with 
Dictation Exercises, combining all the moderua improve- 
ments in instruction in this branch. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
2w No. w TEN STREET, BOSTON. 


WISTAR'S BALSAM WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERSY. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
THE Bist REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 
For Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 
A CERTAIN REMEDY 
A CERTAIN REMEDY 


For Whooping Cough, Croup and Asthma. 
For Whooping Cough, Croup and Asthma. 


A SURE CURE 

A SURE CURE 
For Bronchitis and Sore Throat, 
For Bronchitis and Sore Throat, 


A SOVEREIGN BALM 
A SOVEREIGN BALM 


For all Affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
For all Affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 


IT EF FLCTS 
A PERMANENT CURE. 
A PERMANENT CURE. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The only genuine has the written signature of ‘I. 
Butts,” as well as the printed name of the Proprietors, 
SETH W. FOWLE & Co., Boston, on the outside wrap- 
per, therefore be not deceived. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE VARIOUS DRUGGISTS IN BOSTON, 
AND IN 


ALI OTHER PLACES. 


FEMALE D:SEASES, 
LARGE proportion of the female sex suffer from 
some irregularity in the menstrual secretion All 
such sufferers, whether from suppression, excessive flow, 
or painful discharge, can find sure and permanent relief 
in the well-tried PERUVIAN SYRUP, which acts in such 
cases almost like magic. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Ne, 25 State Street. 
T OANS negotiated. and all other business connected 
4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gea- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARKANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


WM. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 
WANTED. 


5OO active young men to act as local and travelling 
e agents. in a business easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of 85 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. - Full 
particulars given free to all who enclose ten cents and 
address GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
juvet Hookset, N. H. 


A SUPERB BOOK. 
“CGUNTRY LIFE” 
A GREAT AGRICULTURAL WORK, 


COVERING THE WHOLE GROUND OF 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
AND 
Landscape Gardening. 


With 225 superb illustrations, designed and engraved 
expressly fur the work, by eminent artists 
BY R. MORRIS COPELAND. Esq. 

UCH a work as the above has long been needed. com- 
\? bining in one volume a whole Library of Facts, and 
the experiences of the best Agriculturists in both hemis- 
pheres, brought down to the present day. and al! ar- 
ranged in months, so that any cultivator of the soil, be 
he the proprietor of hundreds of acres, or of a single 
acre. can have before him a practical Manual, or rather 
an Encyclopedia, divided into months, showing him ata 
single glavce just what he must do in every month in 
the ,ear, when to plow, when to plant, and what to plant, 
how to plow, and how to plant. from the smallest tiower 
to che cereals which sustain life. Al-o the most complete 
deseription of the manner of constructing and managing 
Hot Houses, containing a thorough treatise, with full il- 
lustrations. on Rose Culture. together with descriptions 
of the principal Flowers, Plants, and Shrubs, which can 
be cultivated here. and how to cultivate them. and the 
most elaborate treatise yet published on Lanpscape Gar- 
DENING. with numerous plans for laying out gardens, or 
Jields, or entire farms, with complete planus and descrip- 
tions for draining lands. 

Mr. Copeland is well known in his profession; he has 
made it t.e enthusiastic study of his lit’. and probably 
there is nota man living in this country who is better 
qualified than he for so great an undertaking. And that 
he bas aequitted himself nobly in this great work which 
he now ollers to the public, we have the testimony of 
several of our most distinguished Agriculturists, who 
have examined his proof sheets 

The work is published in one super) Seo volume of 800 
pages, with 225 clegant illustrations. Price, Tuner 

In order, however, to place so valuable a work (which, 
in the language of a ventleman ot bigh culture and ex- 
tensive experience. who has read all the proof sheets), 
** contains more and better information than any six books 
on those subjects,’ within the reaen of all, we shal) issue 
an edition on smaller paper and sell for Two DoLiars, 
depending on large sales to compensate us for the large 
outiay. 

We want a few rinst RATE AGENTS, and only a few. 
We want those who have hat «rperience in selling books 
of this high order. We will give such a territory suffi- 
ciently large to employ them constantly for one year. 

All applications should ve addressed to the publishers. 

In ordering single copies by mail. please state which 
editiod is wanted. JOUN P. JEWETU & Co, 

may28 2w No. 20 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE ONLY POSITIVELY 


FIBRE PROOF SAFE 


IS THE 


\ ARLAND’S PATENT, of which Dr.’s C. T. 
i Jackson and A. A. Hayes, assayers to the State of 
Massachuretts, assert, ** the door-way (the most vulner- 
able part of a safe) to be as fire proof as the walls, and 
that is all that can be expected of a safe; and secure in 
any fire, the intensity of which is less than sufficient to 
melt the mags of iron and tone.” 

Messrs. Cochran & Hall, of New Orleans. say at the 
burning of Our warehouse, July 8. 1858 *‘* your sate had 
as severe a test as is possible to imagine, no water being 
thrown upon it. Our fears regarding it, and a Salaman- 
der Safe of another manufacture, were partially realized 
by the destruction of the latter, while the entire contents 
of your safe were preserved from the slightest damage.” 

At the burning of the Pioneer Mechanics Shop at Bur- 
lington, Vt., April 14, 1858, * the heat was so intense in 
‘the division which the safe stood that it melted the ma- 
chinery into masses. so that out of some thirty tons not 
half a ton was fit for use again—while the entire contente 
of the safe, books, papers, and $6000 in notes were 
uninjured.” 

Especial attention given to designing safes for house use! 
M. B. BIGELOW & ANSON HARDY, 

Manufacturers, 32 School St., Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC BRIDGE, No. 91 Magazine New Orleans, 
Agent. 2eopsm 


PATEN = 
GLASS LETTERS AND NUMERALS, 
IN A VARIETY OF COLORS, 


Firmly Affixed on Plate and Sneet Glass, 
Window Panes, etc, 


BY THE PATENT GLASS LETTER Co., 
483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
E. H. RICE, AGENT, 

109 Court Street, Boston. 


(G> Letters and Numerals in Gold, Silver, Ruby, Blue, 
Amber, etc. 

(G> In ordering please give the size of Glass on which 
the Letters are to be placed. bw may 2 


ORATORIO, “ MESSIAH.” 
A pew and superior octavo edition of Handel's 
Su- 


Sacred Oratorio, ‘* The Messiah.”? Price, 75 cents. 
perbly bound iu Crimson Cloth, Embossed, $1 25. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


GAS S'TEAK BROILERS. 


T]‘ILE public are invited to call and exqmine this new 

invention, which I now olfer for saie, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be renclered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fice. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtares and Pipe. 
Ww. F. SHAW, 
may28 tf 174 Washington, Bromfield St. 


NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS. 
J. C. OSGOOD, 
19 WINTER STREET, 


Has just received, and is constantly receiving, NEW 
STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS. which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. tf may 238 


ECONOMISE! 
TO FAMILIES IN THE COUNTRY. 


iverybody has heard of the famous 


CHINA FEA WAREHOUSE, 
19S Washington Si., Boston, 


And there is hardly a funily within 
twenty miles of Boston where our 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


Are not used. We sell every descrip- 
tion of 


GREEN AND BLACK TEAS, 


: . And our prices range from 25 cents 
per pound up to one dollar. We sell good family tea 
(black ) for 35 cents, by the package of five pounds; also 
good Young ilyson (green) for 35 cents. 

The above teas are as good as are usually sold in coun- 
try stores for 60 cents per pound. 


WE BUY MORE TEAS AND COFFEES, 
And sell more and cheaper than any other establishment 
in New Englend. 
Our COFFE'S 
are uprivalled. 
Teas neatly packed in ten pound chests, for family use. 
For the conveuience of thoce gving to the railroads, 
we have. 
BRANCH STORES 
At No. 65 Union Street, two doors from the corner of 
Hanover Street (red store) 
At 110 Court Street (store painted red). 
At corner of Beach and Albany Streets. 
At corner of Washington and Pine Streets. 


Call on us when you come to Boston, and give our 
goods a trial 
Orders solicited by express. 


THOMAS G. WHYTAL, 
may lt 4w 198 WASHINGTON ST.. BOSTON. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 


Nos 89 anp 93 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every varicty, 
MADE TO ORDER. 
3m 


are FRESU every day, and for purity 


ap30 


Something Wew! 
Agents wanted, to go into 
(> New and Honorable Business, <I 

&* which will pay from $15 to $30 ah 
weekly. No Humbug. Satisfac-~* 

tion guaranteed. Send stamp 
0 for particulars, which are fra. 
8. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


rP.UE late Rev. Dr. LEONARD WOODS, Abbott Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Andover, Mass., wrote: 
**Gentlemen,—From a long use of the Vegetable 
monary Balsam in my family circle and among theological 
students, I regard it as a safe and efficacious medicine.” 
Owing to an unprecedented sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ staudipg, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations, against which the public are cautioned. 
Inquire tor the article by its WHOLE NAME, 
*“ VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO.. Druggists, 
33 India Street. Boston, Mass.. and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants generally. Price. large size, $1; 
small size, 50 cents. liedw3m ll 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


AMERICAN, Frencu, Home@opatuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHocoLaTs, PREPARED Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, SOLUBLE Hom@opaTuic AND 

Tic Cocoa, COCOA SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to avy other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dy speptic cases they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For Po by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Sonusta, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


PARSONS @ GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m15 NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


B30. GRAY’S 
Double Thread Sewing Machine. 


tf L. TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St, ap23 


Smoke—Smokers—Smoking. 
1 ECEI(VING per each steamer a superior assortment 
of MEERSCHAUM PIPES, TUBES and TRKIM- 


MINGS. Pies repaired and MOUNTED in any variety 
of style. FREVERICK BROWN, Apothecary, 
may 7tf 68 Wasbington. cor of State Street. 


MATTRESSES 
Of test Curled Hair, Live Geese Feathers, Steam 
Purified, Beds and Bedding. 
PEWS Lined and Cnoshioned. Mattresses and Beds 
renovated iu a superior manner by 
JAMES H. HALLETT, 
lle4w3m 16 Dock Square &31 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING, 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 


STREET, BOSTON. 
8m 12 


96 WASHINGTON 
Rerer 10 Battou's Pictorta. 
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368 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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we: 


HUNGARIAN IRREGULAR CAVALRY. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 


AUSTRIAN HUSSAR. 


COSTUMES OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


CUIRASSIER. 


HUNGARIAN HUSSAR. 


DRAGOON. 


UHLAN, OR LANCER. 


THE LINE. 


LIEUTENANT OF 


ADJUTANT. 


LIEUTENANT OF ARTILLERY. 


JAEGER, OR RIFLES. 


HUNGARIAN INFANTRY. 


AUSTRIAN INFANTRY. 


DRAGOONS. 


LIEUTENANT OF 


[For description, see page 363 
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